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Selling tor karmers and 
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Growers Organizations 


«| During last year we sold for farmers’ and growers’ organizations, and 
for individual growers, upwards of 50,000 carloads of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Our tonnage for 1924 will be largely increased. 


To meet the recent depreciation in value of fruits and vegetables, we 

* are adding to our forces and strongly increasing our advertising and 
selling efforts, rather than curtailing our expenditures. Our sense of 
responsibility to those depending on us to sell their products is very strong. 


q| We handle sales for some score of farmers’ and growers’ organiza- 

“tions, some very large. We are in a position to handle a few more, 
offering a nation-wide selling service, the use of trademarks favorably 
known to hundreds of thousands of consumers, and our electrical mark- 
ing machines to trademark each good fruit so that it is connected directly 
with the advertising. Particulars upon request. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 
ORLANDO 


Dependable Quality 








The result you get out of any fertilizer depends upon the ingredients the man- 
ufacturer puts into it. 

NAPP BRAND FERTILIZER is scientifically prepared from quality materi- 
als. No acid or superphosphate is used in our formulas. By means of the well- 
known Kreiss process high phosphorus availability is obtained without the use of 
acids. 

In short, NAPP BRAND formulas are result producing, retaining all the advan- 
tages of old-style fertilizers but with the modern scientific improvements. 


You will get better results from NAPP BRAND FERTILIZER because these 


results are BUILT IN at the factory. There is a formula for every crop and soil. 
Use this Quality Fertilizer with the Acid left Out. 


“Quality Fertilizer With the Acid Left 
Out” is the name of an aitractive booklet 
which we have prepared for your use in 
planning your fertilization program. I/t tells 
how fertilizers are made and the ingredients 
which are included for the proper enrichment 
of all types of soil. Write today for your 
copy and for a price list. 


Non-Acid Fertilizer & Chemical Co. 
Lakeland, Florida 


Genuine NAPP BRAND Non-Acid Fertilizer 
is also manufactured at 


BRADENTOWN, VERO and HOMESTEAD 
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Plant Tangerines 
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The market on Tangerines opened this year at $6.00 to $6.50 per box 
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F. O. B. shipping point. 
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The demand for this fancy citrus fruit is always great and it therefore 
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brings uniformly high returns year after year. 
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For the first time in the history of this company we have ready for deliv- 
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ery an adequate supply of Tangerine trees. We have many thousands, 
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all genuine Dancy, budded from our own commercial Tangerine groves. 
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They are one year buds on four year old rough lemon root systems. 


Sizes run 3, § and }, and every tree shipped will be a perfect tree. 
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“GLEN TREES GROW” 
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Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Company 


Winter Haven Florida Clen Saint Mary 
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OVER FORTY-TWO YEARS OF SATISFIED CUSTOMERS HAS MADE 
THIS THE LARGEST CITRUS NURSERY IN FLORIDA 
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The Plan Proposed by the Florida Citrus Exchange 
For Orderly Marketing Through @ntrol of Distribution 
In Which All Growers and Marketing Agencies May Join 


Conditions in the citrus industry have brought home to every grower and to every shipper the need for 
increased consumption of Florida grapefruit and oranges and the necessity for the orderly marketing that 
can bé assured only through control of distribution. 

As by far the largest of the existing marketing agencies in the state, the Florida Citrus Exchange has been 
profoundly impressed by the obligation resting upon it to lead the way in providing ways and means for cor- 
rection of the unfortunate situation that has prevailed this season. 

Officers and members of the Florida Citrus Exchange have considered the subject of better arrangements 
for handling the state’s citrus crop with due humility and a sincere desire to arrive at sane and sound con- 
clusions. They have freely sought constructive counsel, both from inside and outside the organization. 

Every suggestion offered has been carefully weighed and all ideas advanced have been painstakingly in- 
vestigated. In the final analysis, it appears that the policies and practices of the Florida Citrus Exchange 
may properly be changed or modified in three important respects to harmonize the present situation. Con- 
sequently the members of the organization have been called to meet in special session to make such changes 

in the charter and by-laws as will provide for the following: 


















FIRST, permitting privately-owned mar- SECOND, elimination from the operations 
keting agencies, corporate or individual, to Of the Florida Citrus Exchange of every ac- 


a . : : tivity not specifically connected with sell- 
sell their output through the Florida Citrus ing the products of members, creating de- 


exchange, each such agency to function as mand therefor and providing proper inspec- 
a Sub-Exchange-at-Large, without in any _ tion, transportation, and accounting, all oth- 
degree losing its identity, sacrificing its forms of service to growers, local associ- 
ations or sub-exchanges to be directly con- 
trolled by such of them as support these 
forms of service. 


brands, or otherwise changing the conduct 
of its internal affairs except as to selling. 





THIRD, placing representation upon a “box basis.” 





Comments Explanatory of the Proposed Change In _ the 
Organic Law and Practices of the Florida Citrus Exchange 
To Emphasize the Intent and Meaning of These Modifications 


_ The purpose of the first modification Second in the changes provided for Placing representation upon a “box 
is to make it practicable for private is that which will hereafter confine basis,’”” as provided for in the third 
marketing agencies to sell through the the operations of the Florida Citrus change, will give control of their own 
Florida Citrus Exchange without Exchange purely and simply to the business to the growers who produce 
change in ownership or in the direc- processes inseparably connected with and ship through the Florida Citrus 
tion of their affairs. marketing perishable products. Exchange. 









* — . om The Florida Citrus Exchange was . 
came aan oo > = i formed to function primarily as “a “Box basis’ representation will 
ons ed are separate cooverative . ti agency ce mumebiineiies guarantee that a rivately owned 
corporations, controlling their own op- marketing agency. This particular ’ i . 


, r thei 1 ‘Ban ti ciitint samy initio agency operating as a Sub-Exchange- 
erations and using the Florida Citrus modification of the charter or by-laws at-I arge will have exactl ‘the same 
Exchange only to provide an orderly Will be for the purpose of hereafter Toi er 

9 : preventing any diversion of its ener- voice in the management as a coop- 


















system for marketing the crops of gies into unrelated fields erative Sub-Exchange with the same 
members. : . = ; volume 
If there has grown up in the organi- Pe 

Under the new system, any private- zation any paternalism or participa- In becoming affiliated with the Flor- 

ly owned marketing agency may be- tion in matters foreign to the main ida Citrus Exchange by making the 

come a Sub-Exchange-at-Large, abso- issue of the Exchange’s’ existence, latter its sales outlet, no privately 


lutely in control of its houses, house amendments of the organic law under owned marketing agency will need to 
brands and all other factors having this head will both correct conditions change in any way whatever its plan 
to do with the production and pack- that may now exist and prevent their of procedure except as relates to 
ing of fruit. recurrence. selling. 

























The machinery of the Florida Citrus Exchange is of sufficient elasticity to provide quick expansion for 
meeting any situation and members of the board of directors of the Florida Citrus Exchange are unanimous in 
believing that the changes in its charter and by-laws, as described herein, open the way for a coordination of 
interests that will benefit all without injuring any—the highest type of cooperation. They feel that all serious 
objections to the Florida Citrus Exchange on the part of growers and shippers not previously affiliated will 
be entirely removed by the procedure provided. They are confident that with the control of distribution, 
demand can be developed to fully keep pace with the increased production. They know that enlarged volume 
can be made to give increased efficiency of operation at a lower per box cost. They hope for a prompt and 
hearty response from growers and shippers who want to see the citrus industry of Florida permanently prosper. 


Affirmative action on this proposition by prominent growers and shippers 
will lead to speedy improvement in present marketing conditions. The whole 
situation can be radically changed for the better in a few days time. Further 


information will be cheerfully supplied by the business manager of the Florida 
Citrus Exchange, Tampa, Florida. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE 
Tampa, Florida, January 25, 1924 
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It is with distinct pleasure that we 
welcome the National League of Com- 
Merchants to Tampa. 

Ponce De Leon came to Florida 
seeking the Fountain of Youth. He 
had heard that it was in Florida. 
Some say he found it at De Leon 
Springs—some say he found it at Al- 
tamonte Springs—still others say he 
found it at Espiritu Santa Springs on 
Old Tampa Bay. But I say if he came 
here today he would find it in the 
Florida Orange by eating and drink- 
ing his “Daily Dozen”—the true Foun- 
tain of Youth. 

It has been conceded for years to 
be in Florida and the “true fountain 
of youth” is accessible to everyone 
if he will only consume his “Daily 
dozen” oranges and grapefruit. The 
orange juice will dissolve the uric 
acid in his blood and prevent rheuma- 
tism. It will tend to keep his blood 
pressure at normal, the skin fresh and 


rosy. 


mission 


We have you where we want you, 
in Florida. There are many things 
that you know that we would like to 
know. There are many things you 


could do for us we would like to have’ 


you do. We can grow fruit, we can 
produce the volume, but it is through 
you it must be put into general con- 
sumption. It is up to you to produce 
the consumption demand or show us 
how to create it. We know that the 
ripe orange and the ripe grapefruit 
are two of the greatest of fruits, if 
not the greatest. We know that the 
juice of a ripe orange is the best food 
for infants—a necessary food—next 
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The Fountain of Youth 


‘Address by Hon. L. B. Skinner before National League of Commission Merchants 


at Temple Terraces 


to mother’s milk, and that no child 
will develop to its best capacity or 
make its best growth without orange 
juice in its diet. We know orange 
juice is one of the best medicines and 
best foods, because of its vitamins, 
to enable the youth of today to attain 
perfection mentally and physically. 
These things have been proven—they 
are not mere statements. We know 
that the juice of the orange, because 
of its peculiar form of citric acid will 
eliminate uric acid from the blood. 
We know that the juice of the orange 
will reduce high blood pressure. That 


MR. L. B. SKINNER 


when all other medicineg fail, the 
juice of the orange will act upon the 
kidneys and other vital organs of the 
body in the best possible way. We 
know that the free use of oranges and 
grapefruit will keep men and women 
young. We know that where there is 
an epidemic of flu, people can’t get 
enough oranges and grapefruit. Why 
not use these as a_ preventative of 
disease, as a preserver of health, as a 
preserver of youth, as a deferrer of 
old age? We ask you how ig it pos- 
sible to get this knowledge over to 
the people, the mother and the babe, 
that the babe may be normal, fully de- 
veloped, healthy; to the youth of our 
land, that the boy and girl may grow 
up full of vitality and well grounded 
in the habit of consuming every day a 
dozen oranges; to the middle aged, 
who are daily drawing more and more 
on the’'r margin of safety which na- 
ture has given them, that they may 
consume more oranges and grapefruit. 
How to get the knowledge over to 
these men and women that to pre- 
serve their margin of safety they must 
use oranges and grapefruit freely day 
by day, day after day. How best to 
get this knowledge to them is our 
problem. 

I went last fall to the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium and they served me or- 
anges évery meal, three times a day 
for six weeks, and when I came away 
my doctor, Dr. Mortonson, said, “What 
you need is plenty of oranges—plenty 
of oranges.” And I have been eating 
my “daily dozen” ever since, and my 


Continued on page 44 
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Polk County Orange Festival 


The first Orange Festival ever held 
in Polk county has passed into history. 
It was brilliantly planned, admirably 
staged, and successfully executed in 
every detail, and, if they haven’t done 
it already, the people of Imperial Polk 
should pat themselves on the back for 
the splendid showing made. 


As for Winter Haven, that  fast- 
growing and progressive city was cer- 
tainly most fortunate in being select- 
ed as the logical choice for the scene 
of the affair, and also their Chamber 
of Commerce certainly used all the 
gifts within their power to make the 
Festival a never-to-be-forgotten event. 
This fact seems assured, for The Cit- 
rus Industry has been informed that 
representatives from each locality in 
Polk county are to meet on or about 
Feb. 15th to form a Polk County Or- 
ange Festival Association, this to be 
a permanent organization® and the 
Festival to be an annual event. The 
meeting is to be held in Winter Haven. 


The Festival was formally opened 
Tuesday, January 22nd, and continued 
to please its patronizing public for 
two more days. However, after once 
under way it needed no shoving nor 
pushing, but went merrily on to the 
end, which was marked by the corona- 
tion of Mr. Harvey Henderson and 
Miss Dorothy Williamson as “King 
and Queen of Polk County.” 

The first official event was the ad- 
dress by Mr. L. M. Rhodes, head of 
the State Marketing Bureau of Flor- 
ida. Dr. J. H. Ross, president of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, introduced 
the speaker, who gave many statis- 
tics and offered many facts to prove 
his subject. His address was timely, 
valuable and instructive, and because 
of its wealth of information The Cit- 
rus Industry is publishing his re- 
marks in full further on in this ac- 
count of the Festival. Mr. Rhodes 
spoke to his audience in the Grand 
Theatre, instead of outdoors as it was 
first planned, this move being in or- 
der on account of the slightly chilly 
weather. 

The Orange Festival was intended 
primarily as a Polk County citrus dis- 
play, but like the snowball rolling 
down hill, it gathered momentum and 
picked up other things ag it went 
along. The entertainment and amuse- 
ment features did not detract but 
rather added charm and proved to be 
popular and interesting to the daily 
crowds. 


By 7 Lyman Wall 


The whole city of Winter Haven 
was dressed in gala day attire. Dec- 
orations of various kinds, flags and 
streamers, proclaimed to all those who 
attended that there was going to be a 
hot time in the old town for several 
days and nights. 

Of course there was a parade and 
floats. Some were beautiful and some 
were comic, but combined they all did 
their bit toward making the parade 
a success and credit to the occasion. 
Several prizes were awarded by a 
committee of judges composed of May- 
or C. G. Somers, of Haines City; Geo. 
Clements, secretary of the Bartow 
Chamber of Commerce; L. W. Bloom, 
of the Lakeland Star-Telegram. 

First prize was captured by “The 
Prince of Orange’’—a float prepared 
by W. H. Mann, R. G. Pope and Anna 
Greenwood. Second prize was award- 
ed to the beautiful float representing 
the Royal Neighbors of America. The 
third prize went to the artistic float 
entered by the Chamber of Commerce, 
while floats Nos. 5 and 8 received hon- 
orable mention. Prizes were: Ist, 
$200.00; 2nd, $100.00; 3rd, $50.00. 

Following the disbanding of the pa- 
rade, the crowds spread like water 
seeking its level and inspection of the 
booths began. All told there were 166 
booths and if they had been placed in 
one long line side by side, they would 
have reached the length of 2500 feet, 
or more than eight full blocks. 

The displays were divided about 60 


per cent citrus and 40 per cent of va- 
rious commercial exhibits. Perhaps 
the citrus displays were the most 
elaborate, but it was so intended. 
However, the various business houses 
of Polk County that displayed their 
wares deserved much credit for their 
efforts and no doubt will feel that the 
hours of labor and the expense they 
incurred were a good investment. 

From the standpoint of a visitor 
going from booth to booth, trying to 
see all that there was to be seen and 
asking all the questions that he could 
possibly think of, the writer had an 
interesting, instructive and educative 
visit, and also a whale of a good time. 
The exhibits were par excellence, the 
courtesy and hospitality of the exhib- 
itors could not be beaten, and the 
writer now feels qualified to answer 
any questions to prove the excellence 
of Imperial Polk. 

Perhaps the most patronized exhibit 
of the whole Festival was the booth 
in charge of Mrs. W. T. Atkinson, of 
Plant City. For the benefit of those 
who were not there or who do not 
happen to know the lady, we will tell 
the secret of her success. She served 
piping hot Senate Coffee and wafers, 
and served them with a smile. The 
three combined certainly made a de- 
cided hit with everyone, and many 
learned something new in the line of 
how good.coffee can be. 

Another popular display was that of 
W. E. Lee, who besides having a 





Haines City Exhibit—First Prize 









handsome exhibit, served fresh orange 


juice that was really delicious. Even 
the kiddies were given all that they 
wanted. Many other booths that re- 
ceived no official prize or mention 
by the judges, the writer found to be 
quite popular with the crowds. Space 
will not permit them all to be men- 
tioned even here, but we will give 
them what mention we can as long as 
the space holds out. 

One booth that elicited favorable 
comment from many of the visitors 
was that of Glen Saint Mary Nurse- 
ries. While not strictly a citrus ex- 
hibit, it was cleverly arranged and 
showed to all that “Glen Trees Grow,” 
and of course fruit depends upon the 
trees growing. Another that showed 
much pains and careful work was the 
combination booth of Chas. FE. Reed, 
Jr.. Realtor, and Hickory Hammock 
Nurseries, both of Lake Wales. Their 
exhibit was not citrus but it added 
much to the general attractiveness of 
the Festival and we regret that we 
have not room to picture it. 

The Hamilton-Pope Nurseries of 
Lake Hamilton, had an excellent dis- 
play of avocadoes, palms and flowers, 
with the avecados drawing the most 
attention. The Quality Nurseries of 
Lakeland combined avocados with cit- 
rus in their exhibit, and drew atten 
tion of many because the avocados 
were John B. Beach trees. Chase & 
Company had as fine, fancy fruit on 
display as one would want to see. And 
there were many others, too, that I 
would like to mention, especially those 
of the retail stores and business 
houses. But I have picked only a few 
here and there of the ones that did not 
receive awards vr mention by the 
judges. 

The machinery exhibits were pro- 
vided with an open space that enabled 
them to display their machines prop- 
erly. The combined showing of these 
companies created much __ interest 
among the citrus growers and farmers 
and some nice sales were reported. 
Among those present, as it were: The 
Van Fleet Co., Florence Villa; Skin- 
ner Machinery Co., Dunedin; W. P. 
Yonally, Wilson-Toomer, Gulf Fertil- 
izer Co., and J. I. Case Co., all of Win- 
ter Haven. 

On the committee who judged the 
exhibits and awarded prizes were Geo. 
Clements, secretary of Bartow Cham- 
ber of Commerce; E. F. DeBusk, of 
Lake County, and Mayor Somers of 
Haines City. The following citrus 
awards were made: 

First prize—‘“Hill Top,” Haines City 
Citrus Growers Assn., $50.00. 

Second prize—Winter Haven Citrus 
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luxchange, $25.00. 

Third prize—Lakeland Citrus Ex- 
change, $15.00. 

Honorable Mention—Holly Hill Cor- 
poration, Davenport; Dahlgren Studio, 
Winter Haven; Brooks the Realtor, 
Haines City; Hart Furniture Co., Win- 
ter Haven; Cement Products Co., Win- 
ter Haven; Reynolds Store, Lakeland; 
Wilson-Toomer Fertilizer Co., Winter 
Haven; Beuford’s Book Store, Lake- 
land; Webb Music Store, Haines City; 
Todd Hardware Co., Lakeiand. 

The Lake Alfred Board of Trade 
had a remarkable booth and received 
special mention, but under the rules 
of the Festival it could not be permit- 
ted to compete for a prize, the judges 
ruled. 

Ribbon awards for display and grad- 
ing were given to the following: 

First prize—Florence Citrus Grow- 
ers Assn., Florence Villa. 

Second prize—Winter Haven Citrus 
Exchange, Winter Haven. 

Third Prize—Haines City Citrus 
Growers Assn., Haines City. 

Fourth prize—Perrin and Thompson, 
Winter Haven. 

Awards especially for general excel- 
ence were given to: 

American Fruit Growers, Inc., Win- 
ter Haven and Orlando. 

Auburndale Citrus Growers Assn., 
Auburndale. 

Lakeland Highlands Citrus Ex- 
change, Haskell. 

Waverly Citrus Exchange, Waverly. 

The program of amusements was 
varied in nature and manner with ap- 
peals to all ages, sizes and sexes. Col- 
umns could be written and not fully 
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Winter Haven Citrus Growers—Second 
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portray the merriment and activities 
of all the different contests. There 
were band concerts, a wire walker did 
stunts with only the sky for a back- 
ground, and Johnny Jones Carnival 
contributed to the general entertain- 
ment. Of course the coronation was 
the big feature and was put over in 
style, after which a big dance became 
the center of attraction. 


Cameramen of the Pathe Exchange 
and Fox News were also there and 
“shot” the crowds, booths, parade, 
floats, clowns and _ general scenes. 
These pictures are to be shown all 
over the United States and Canada, 
we were told. Also a special reel was 
prepared for the All-Florida Exposi- 
tion at Madison Square Garden, New 
York. Oh, there was nothing missing, 
unless you didn’t happen to be there— 
then you missed something. 

Yes, it was a mighty fine show, the 
Polk County Orange Festival was, and 
to all those who helped through the 
tedious days of preparation, the neces- 
sary routine and laborious hours, to 
the inconveniences and annoyances 
that always attend any big undertak- 
ing, to them much honor and praise 
is due. The handsome program given 
to the writer states that Frank J. Senn 
was chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Under his committee, six oth- 
er committees divided the different 
branches of work among them and in 
all, thirty-one persons are named in 
the program as having participated in 
the achievement. Read your program 
and see who they were. 

And last, but by no means least, the 


exhibitors. They, both small and 
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large, are to be highly commended for 
their support of the Festival. Some- 
times it is forgotten that they, the ex- 
hibitors, supply most of the money, 
much of the work, an _ unlimited 
amount of courtesy and all of their 
time, that we of the public may enjoy 
the Festival or Fair as the case may 
be. So lest we forget, let’s always 
thank the exhibitors. 

Address of L. M. Rhodes 

Mr. chairman, ladies and gentlemen: 

I am grateful to you for the priv- 
ilege to take part in this meeting 
which represents the greatest single 
industry in our state. 

We are gathered today in the heart 
of the greatest citrus fruit growing 
section in the world. In our 30,460 
citrus groves, there are 253,370 acres, 
16,677,277 trees, 10,830,755 bearing 
trees, 10,912,716 of these are orange 
trees, 4,780,406 grapefruit trees, 609,- 
107 tangerines. Polk county has 70,000 
acres. 

In addition to oranges, grapefruit 
and tangerines,° we are producing 
$1,000,000 worth of Satsumas. This 
season’s crop will no doubt total 12,- 
000,000 boxes of oranges and 8,000,000 
boxes of grapefruit. 

With a bumper crop on our hands 
and more young groves coming into 
bearing every year, and hundreds of 
thousands of available acres waiting 
to be developed into groves, “our 
problem,” in fact one of Florida’s 
greatest problems now and for the fu- 
ture, is how can we distribute the pro- 
ducts from these groves so as to re- 
ceive fair prices to the grower, and 
prosperity to the industry. 

In this age of fast freight and rapid 
water transportation, we can no longer 
consider marketing problems from a 
community standpoint. When: great 
ocean liners and panting greyhcr 
of the sea, laden with food enough to 
feed a multitude and passengers 
enough to people a city, like shuttles 
fly to and fro, transporting products 
from continent to continent, and hemi- 
sphere to hemisphere, we must con- 
sider the supply and demand of the 
world’s markets, rather than in one 
country or one section. 

There are not more than 75,000,000 
boxes of commercial oranges and 
grapefruit produced on earth—and not 
more than 8,500,000 boxes of these are 
grapefruit. This is approximately 425,- 
000,000 grapefruit produced per an- 
num, for the entire population of the 
world. Divided among 1,800,000,000 
people, this would only be one-fourth 
of a grapefruit per capita per annum, 
or one grapefruit every four years for 
the people of the earth. 
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There are about 200,000,000 people 
on the western hemisphere and if they 
consume all the grapefruit produced 
on the American continent they will 
have only two grapefruit per annum. 

The 66,500,000 boxes of oranges pro- 
duced in the world is only 7 oranges 
per capita per annum for the popula- 
tion of the world or an orange every 
52 days. 

If the people of the United States 
and Canada consumed all the oranges 
and grapefruit produced in the United 
States and Porto Rico, they would 
only have 3 1-3 grapefruit and 50 or- 
anges a year, one grapefruit every 
109 days and less than one orange a 
week. 

Certainly if the world’s total produc- 
tion of oranges and grapefruit will 
only supply the people of the earth 
with one grapefruit every four years, 
and one orange every 52 days, we 
have not got an overproduction of cit- 
rus fruits, but an under consumption. 

Florida has one very decided ad- 
vantage over the rest of the world in 
the production of citrus fruits. It pro- 
duces the best quality, best flavored, 
the most palatable oranges and grape- 
fruit under the sun. 

There are nearly 1,800,000,000 people 
living on earth, and they consume 800,- 
000,000 tons of food annually. There 
are 60,000,000 born every year, and 47,- 
000,000 die. We are gaining 13,000,000 
people per annum. If we can persuade 
the teeming millions of earth to add 
citrus fruits to their daily diet, and 
distribute it to them regularly, we will 
not be bothered with overproduction. 

Unlike the manufacturer who faces 
overproduction, the 


orange growers 


- 


Lakeland Citrus Growers—Third 


cannot curtail their output. There are 
two courses open to them: suffer 
losses, due to overproduction, or find 
The world’s 
market is like one vast auction. When 
the demand is strong, the bidding is 
keen and the sales good. If the de- 
mand is so weak there are no bidders 
offering profitable prices, the shippers 
must accept a loss or let their fruit 


a way to increase sales. 


spoil. 

It sometimes happens that there are 
crop increases beyond the ability of 
too many small distributors to market 
successfully. This increased produc- 
tion coupled with careless handling, 
irregular grading, haphazard packing 
and chaotic distribution brings’ about 
a very hazardous situation, and con- 
sumption must be increased. The basic 
markets must be widened. This can 
be done by cooperative advertising. 

An article may have great merit and 
yet there will be no demand for it, 
so long as it remains unknown. Ad- 
vertising stimulates demand, changes 
consumers’ habits, influences their 
appetites and diet, secures new con- 
sumers, makes present consumers use 
more, widens old markets, developes 
new ones. 

When a product is being success- 
fully sold in a limited area, wise ad- 
vertising will add new territory if dis- 
tributed over a wide area, but infre- 
quently used, advertising will increase 
the use. 

To prove that advertising increases 
demand by stimulating consumption, 
we only have to refer to the orange 
and raisin industry of California. In 
1913, the production of the Sun Maid 
Raisin growers was 140,000,000 pounds 
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with consumption 110,000,000, and un- 
sold, 30,000,000. In 1917, after four 
years of advertising, the production 
was 326,000,000 pounds, consumption 
326,000,000 pounds, unsold none, and 
the average consumer was eating 3.26 
pounds of raisins a year instead of 1.1. 


When the orange industry in Cal- 
ifornia got to be a hazardous uncer- 
tain business and they believed over- 
production was imminent, they began 
to advertise and they have doubled 
the consumption of California oranges 
in ten years. 

Five producers’ associations in Cal- 
fornia spent $4,000,000 for advertising 
in 1922 and of course their products 
are constantly becoming better known 
in the markets. 

Florida citrus growers and shippers 
have spent considerable money adver- 
tising. But we must all help, every- 
body must cooperate, the consumers 
of the world must know about the 
wonderful, delicious, beneficial, health- 
ful qualities of Florida oranges and 
grapefruit, and they must be available 
in all markets, great and small. 

Medical scientists agree that fresh 
fruits and vegetables should be in the 
diet of people at least twice a day for 
them to be healthy. They agree that 
men and women will be healthier, look 
vounger, look better, feel better and 
live longer if they eat plenty of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Suppose the 
patent medicine men or even tobacco 
manufacturers had expert testimony 
of this kind, they would make it worth 
millions to them. This advertising 


should be done by word of mouth, 
through the press, by fruit shows, car- 
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nivals, motion pictures, etc. The peo- 
ple need our fresh fruit and vegetables 
and we need new customers. 

Unless farm products are of good 
quality and are properly sized, graded 
and packed in a standardized way, it 
will be a waste of money to draw wide 
spread attention through advertising. 

Successful advertising must be 
founded on articles of uniformly de- 
pendable quality. The best advertise- 
ment is a satisfied customer. Then it 
is useless to advertise a product un- 
less you deliver what you advertise. 
This brings us to grading, standardi- 
zation and inspection. 

Marketing 
We are living in an age of commer- 









Nine 
cial farming. The farmer makes his 
living by selling his food products, not 
by. eating them. If the people of the 
earth continue to live and the farme ;; 
stay in business and get ahead, they 
must produce and sell a surplus, and 
they must sell their surplus at a profit. 

Gieater agricultural production has 
been stressed by everybody until the 
ol) per cent of our population who are 
farming are feeding the 70 per cent 
who are not farm.ng better than the 
70 per cent who were farming 50 years 
ago fed the 30 per cent who were not 
farming. 

And we have increased our agricul- 
tural exports more than $700,000,000 
annually for the last five years. Yet 
for the last four years the farmers 
have sold their unwieldy surplus of 
farm products on the world’s bargain 
counter at a loss. 

For the last four years the average 
net income per farm per day has been 
75 cents and the expense of running 
the farms of this country has increas- 
ed over seven times ag much as the 
prices of the twelve leading agricul- 
tural crops. 

No man living can truthfully say 
that the $12,500,000,000 farm debt, $8,- 
556,800,000 of which is secured by 
mortgage, or that the 23.5 per cent of 
the farmers who have gone bankrupt 
since 1920 or any other one of the 
farmers’ ills have been caused by the 
lack of their volume of production, or 
their investment, or that they do not 
labor. 

Their production increasing faster 
than American consumption furnishes 
97 per cent of all the food, 98 per cent 


(Continued on Page 24 
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Solving Florida Citrus 


Problems 


By Geo. T. Tippin, Vero, Florida 


Distribution and the grade of pro- 
ducts to be distributed are the two 
most vital points touching the future 
success of the citrus and vegetable 
industries of Florida. 

The Growers’ 
and Shippers’ League at the meeting 
in Orlando in Decmeber is a move in 
the right direction, and its successful 
functioning means great possibilities 
of accomplishing the things most nec- 
Before the Florida 
citrus growers can have the wide dis- 
tribution of citrus fruits that the vol- 
ume demands, and to which they are 
entitled, there will have to be a read- 


organization of the 


essary to de done. 


justment of the basis of freight rates 
and rates fixed that will no longer pro- 
hibit the Florida growers and ship- 
pers reaching all markets they are 
justly and fairly entitled to use. 
With this discrimination in freight 
against Florida removed, a long 
taken in 
bring 


step 


will have been making it 


possible to about satisfactory 


distribution. To do this, however, it 
that all the 
shipping and marketing organizations 
of the state cooperate in the 
ment of fruit. Through the 

this can be done, as it can be known 


will be necessary large 


move- 
League 
the size of the crop to be 


moved, the 


1 





GEORGE T. TIPPIN 


Editor's Note 
citizens of St. Lucie counts 
In addition to his private interests, 
Fair Association; secretary of the 
Non-Acid Fertilizer plant at Vero. He is 
Indian River section. Before coming to 
vice-president and secretary of the 
secretary of the Ozark Fruit Growers 


Mr. George T. Tippin, 
being a 


Mr. 


the fruit rate 
that state, 

Mr. Tippin’s 
ity on 


and which reduced the 


matters pertaining to 


prominent 


Association, he 
strawberries and placed the sale of this fruit on an F. O. B. 


rate 


Vero, Fla., i one of the best known 
citrus grower of the Vero section 


Tippin is secretary of the St. Lucie Count 
Vero Chamber of Commerce, 
known 
Florida 
Missouri 


and manager of tl 
as one of the best booster rf 

several years ago, M Tippin wa 
State Horticultural Society, 
standardized 


and a 
distribution. of 
basis. He also drafted 


law for the state of Missouri, writing the bill which is now the law of 
freight 
work in Missouri and later in Florida, entitles him to speak with author- 
standardization and distribution. 


from 57 cents to 37 cents per cwt. 


per cent of the crop that each market- 
ing agency will move during the sea- 
son and by agreement that each move 
only their relative per cent during 


_each month of the marketing period. 


I believe that all the marketing agen- 
cies in Florida are just as desirous to 
get the best prices possible for the 
fruit as the growers are for them- 
The larger marketing agen- 
cies outside the Exchange own about 
twenty-five per cent of the groves. 
The Citrus Exchange ships about 85 
per cent for the growers, making 60 
per cent of the whole, and it is rea- 
that they doing the 
best they can under the circumstances 
as far as the market 
cerned, 

The glutting 
and moving too much stuff during any 


selves. 


sonable are all 


end of it is con- 


mistakes of markets 
tie period can be overcome by the co- 

. . *. s 
operation of the larger shipping and 
iarketing concerns as suggested with 
the League functioning 
with the readjustment of 


rates to all markets to which Florida 


along this 


line, and 


roy 


vers are entitled the business will 
and the 


hecome_ stable fear of 


production will disappear. 


over- 


But distribution and wider market- 
territory are not the only things 
‘sary, and I sometimes think, not 

the most important after all. I wonder 
what cent of Florida 
trus growers have come to 


ometimes per 
realize 
old easy, happy-go-lucky way 
oi producing citrus fruit is a thing of 
the past, and that it is just as import- 


that the 


ant to always have a good marketable 
product to distribute and market, as it 
is to have an efficient distributing 
How many 
out how much 


lose when they ship three hoxes 


nd marketing agency. 
growers ‘have figured 
hey 
i: fruit that average three dollars per 
at market end, when by a little 
care they could have out 
this quantity that would have av- 
raged five dollars per box. 


two boxes 
The pick- 
and packing expense and freight 

on the three boxes on an _ average 
would be about $2.10 per. box, or $6.30, 
leaving net for three boxes $2.70. The 
freight and packing on the two boxes 
vould be about $4.20, leaving net $5.80. 
When the crop is large, as it is this 
year, trees as a rule are heavily load- 
ed and the result is too much small 


* Continued on page 46 
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Insects and Insecticides 


By C. F. Greeves Carpenter, F. E. S 


There are two classes of insects: 
the injurious and beneficial, and the 
latter prey upon the former, often be- 
ing responsible for checking what 
would otherwise be a serious infes- 
tation. The most outstanding case of 
successful biological control is that of 
the beneficial ladybird, Vedalia cardi- 
nalis, against the injurious Cottony 
Cushion Scale. This scale was spread- 
ing all over California with remark- 
able rapidity when the Vedalia was 
introduced from Australia and quick- 
ly controlled it. Beneficial insects are 
being propagated by various state and 
private insectaries with very good re- 
sults. The Rhizobius ladybird with 
the Scutellista and Aphycus are nat- 
ural enemies of the Black Scale, the 
Cryptolaemus ladybird works against 
the mealy bug, and the common red 
ladybird, Hippodamia convergens, is 
predaceous upon aphids. 

There are two types of injurious in- 
sects: those equipped with sucking 
mouth parts, and the others with bit- 
ing or chewing organs, and it is the 
method of feeding that plays such an 
important part in pest control. For 
those insects equipped with sucking 
mouth parts it would be useless to 
employ an arsenical poison spray as 
such pest do not eat anything ON the 
leaves or twigs, but insert their pro- 
boscis through the epidemis or outer 
skin of the host plant and imbibe the 
sap. It is, therefore, necessary to 
apply a contact insecticide which, by 
choking up the spiracles or breathing 
apparatus, causes suffocation and 
death. For those insects equipped 
with biting mouth parts it is neces- 
sary to use a stomach poison insecti- 
cide that will give an even coating 
(either liquid or dust) to the foliage 
and twigs. The insects, in feeding, 
will have to take some of the poison 
into their stomachs which is bound to 
result in their death. 


To summarize the above, it will be 
seen that certain insecticides can be 
used with success against certain in- 
sects, whereas they would be ineffec- 
tive against other insects than those 
for which they were manufactured. 
There are three distinct types of in- 
secticides which may be classified as 
stomach poisons, contact sprays or 
dusts, and fumigants. 

The chief stomach poisons for use 
against biting insects are arsenate of 
lead, arsenite of lead, white arsenic, 
Paris green, and arsenite of lime. 


Arsenate of lead is universally 
known and used. It possesses excel- 
lent adhesive properties, and is quite 
safe to use on the foliage of most 
plants. It can be readily mixed with 
other insecticides such as nicotine, 
emulsions, etc., and with such fungi- 
cides as lime-sulphur or Bordeaux mix- 
ture. Arsenate of lead is sold in both 
powdered and paste form, and is of 
two kinds, basic, neutral or triplumbic 
arsenate of lead, and standard or acid 
lead arsenate. The former is not so 
apt to injure the foliage and is rec- 
ommended for use on stone fruits, 
while the latter is likely to cause se- 
rious damage to the foliage. 

Arsenite of lead is apt to be con- 
fused with arsenate of lead, but is en- 
tirely different and, owing to its caus- 
tic properties, is little used. 

White arsenic is also highly caustic 
and should not be used as a spray, but 
is extensively employed as a poison 
in “bait” mixtures for insects such as 
grasshoppers. 

Paris green should not be used on 
stone fruits and is, in fact, largely re- 
placed by arsenate of lead. 

Arsenite of lime or calcium arsenate 
should also not be used on_ stone 
fruits, but can be used with good ef- 
fect on chewing insects on plants and 
trees whose foliage is not so tender. 
It can be readily mixed with lime-sul- 
phur or Bordeaux mixture, and can 
be bought in either powder or paste 
form. 

The chief contact insecticides, for 
use against sucking insects, are nico- 
tine, nicodust, nicosulfur dust, lime- 
sulphur, emulsions, miscible oils, and 
soaps. 


Nicotine is usually sold in liquid 
form and is known as nicotine sul- 
phate. The nicotine in this combina- 
tion when mixed with lime becomes 
highly volatile in a-warm atmosphere. 
Hence dusting or spraying with any 
nicotine solution is best done when 
the temperature is over 65 degrees F. 
Nicotine sulphate can be mixed with 
hydrated lime or other suitable car- 
rier or filler and used as a dust, or 
with soapy water to make a spray so- 
lution, and it can be combined with 
fungicides without depreciating the 
value of either. 


Nicodusts and nicosulfur dusts are 
now widely used with excellent re- 
sults. The nicosulfur dusts control 
mildew and other fungous diseases as 
well as plant lice. 


Lime-sulphur is an old stand-by, 
and is used extensively in combating 
both insects and fungi. It is used as 
a dormant spray on deciduous trees 
and as a summer spray on pome fruits 
(though the treatment at the latter 
time is not so effective as the earlier 
application.) Owing to its causticity 
lime-sulphur should not be used on 
tender foliage. As a summer spray it 
may be mixed with nicotine or arsen- 
ate of lead in order to combat both 
insects and fungous diseases. 

Emulsions include petroleum distil- 
lates, crude oil emulsion, ete. Petro- 
leum distillate gives excellent results 
but care should be taken not to spray 
so liberally as to allow the distillate 
to form puddles at the base of the 
trees, as such would injure the roots. 
Although petroleum distillates are of 
high insecticidal properties there is 
a great toxic effect on both fruit and 
foliage. This toxicity depends upon 
climatic conditions, and is most 
marked during dry, hot weather when 
the temperature is over 95 degrees F. 
In coastal regions little injury results 
from the use of these distillates, and 
the full advantage of the insecticidal 
properties is reaped. 

Miscible oil is best suited to apply 
against the eggs of certain leaf in- 
sects and San Jose scale, as it spreads 
better than lime-sulphur. It should 
be applied in spring when the trees 
are still in a dormant condition. 

Soaps such as fish-oil, resin fish-oil, 
ete., are used against soft-bodied in- 
sects such as aphids, pear psylla, 
plant bugs, thrips, etc., and they are 
also used in conjunction and mixed 
with other sprays on account of their 
excellent adhesive properties. Soap 
should never be combined with lime- 
sulphur or, in fact, with any strongly 
alkaline spray. 

The chief fumigants are hydrocyanic 
acid gas and carbon bisulfide. 

Hydrocyanic acid gas is generally 
generated by adding cyanide to dilut- 
ed sulphuric acid, the dose or strength 
being determined by referring to the 
many excellent schedules now on the 
market. Fumigation is invariably 
done at night, and should only be 
done when the temperature is between 
40 and 70 degrees F. If hot winds 
prevail operations should be suspend- 
ed, otherwise severe injury to the 
trees is liable to result. 


Carbon bisulfide is used on stored 


(Cortinued on Pege 28 
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GROVE CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY 


Timely Suggestions for Grove Work During 
the Present Month. 


Prune dead wood out of citrus trees to as- 
sist in controlling melanose, withertip and 
stem-end rot, 


If thrips are abundant in citrus bloom, 
spray with lime-sulphur and tobacco ex- 
tracts. Begin cultivating the grove. 


Put out spring fertilizer; use fertilizer high 
in nitrogen—remember that the well-fed 
tree brings the profit. 


In late February remove banks from the 
young trees. 


This is a good time to graft grapes, per- 
simmons and other deciduous fruit trees. 

Spray peaches with lead arsenate to kill 
curculio as soon as half the shucks have 
dropped. 


FLORIDIZE THE RESTAURANTS. 


Much has been said and is being said about the 
citrus situation in Florida. Marketing organiza- 
tions, packers, shippers and growers, both Ex- 
change members and independents, have been 
severely criticised for the share they are alleged 
to have taken in creating or permitting the pres- 
ent situation. Much more, doubtless will and 
should be said on these subjects. 

But there is another angle to the situation that 
should not be overlooked and which is called to 
the attention of Florida citizens by the Jackson- 
ville Journal in the following leading editorial: 


A LETTER 
The accompanying letter has been re- 
ceived by The Journal from Frank Kay 
Anderson, of the Orlando Division of the 
American Fruit Growers, Inc: 
“Permit me to call your attention to 
the menu of the Jacksonville Union Res- 
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taurant. 

“In view of prices generally being paid 
in the citrus markets one cannot help 
but wonder how the management of this 
restaurant can attempt to justify such 
prices as 25c for half a grapefruit: 35c 
for a glass of grapefruit juice; 20c for an 
orange; and 40c for a glass of orange 
juice. 

“The item of 50c for strawberries and 
cream also seems excessive, particularly 
when it is considered tnat the dining cars 
last week were only asking 35c per por- 
tion for the best grade Florida strawber- 
ries with cream. 

“In further view of the prices which 
growers of these products are receiving 
it would seem as if this restaurant, ca- 
tering to tourists at the Gateway of Flor- 
ida, could very well see its way clear to 
so price Florida products as to make 
them attractive to visitors instead of put- 
ting its prices on such a basis as to make 
them practically prohibitive.” 


What is the product Florida is best known for? 
Oranges. What is Florida next best known for? 
Strawberries. When Northern folk come to 
Florida they expect that oranges and strawber- 
ries will be plentiful. Some of them might even 
think, from the millions of boxes which are ship- 
ped out of this state annually, that oranges and 
grapefruit would be “dirt cheap” in Florida. 

Jacksonville is the Gateway City to the state. 
Ninety-five per cent of the train tourists who 
come to Florida enter through the Union Ter- 
minal at Jacksonville. Probably fifty per cent of 
the train tourists are making their first visit to 
the state. When they cross the line from Georgia 
to Florida they expect the sun to be shining and 
the balmy breezes to be blowing. They keep an 
eye to the window to see the first loaded orange 
tree. They glide into the terminal station and 
the train comes toa stop. ‘Thank heaven, we’re 
here!” they say. ‘“‘At last we’re in the land of 
sunshine and flowers, citrus fruits and early 
strawberries!” 

They leave the train and enter the station. 
Someone sees the sign “Lunch Room” of the Un- 
ion News company, and little Bobby says: ‘‘Let’s 
go in and get some strawberries. Here’s where 
they radse ’em. Mother wouldn’t let me have 
them in Illinois—they’re 50 cents a quart.” 

The party is deflected into the lunch room, 
where all hands, including Bobby, put in a blan- 
ket order for strawberries and cream. The orders 
are judiciously consumed and the check asked 
for. .The waiter brings it in. 

“Good gracious!” exclaims mother. “There 
must be an error! Three dollars for six orders of 
strawberries! Why, that would buy a whole crate 
in Illinois!” 

“That’s right, madam. Strawberries are 50 
cents an order,” says the waiter. 

“So, this is Florida!” says mother, adding to 
herself that the next time she goes to Florida she 
will stay at home. 

If Mother had looked on the menu she also 



































































would have found that a half of grapefruit at 
the restaurant costs 25 cents; that a glass of 
grapefruit juice costs 35 cents; that an orange 
costs 20 cents and a glass of orange juice costs 
40 cents. 

And this right in the recognized home of or- 
anges, grapefruit and strawberries! 

First impressions are lasting ones. The chances 
are that these tourists who get stung in the 
Union News Company stand in Jacksonville will 
never look an orange or a strawberry in the face 
as long as they stay in Florida, They do not know 
that downtown they can get a good order of the 
same fruit for half the price, that almost any- 
where in the state they will not again run on to 
the prices they were first charged. 

The Florida Development Board, which is the 
State Chamber of Commerce; the Jacksonville 
Chamber of Commerce, the Florida Realtors and 
other organizations should get behind the Union 
News Company and see that reasonable prices 
are charged for these orders, even if the extra 
amount they want to charge for oranges, grape- 
fruit and strawberries be added to French fried 
potatoes, hot cakes and pork chops. 

The Union News Company should be informed 
that it can charge what it wants for articles which 
are plentiful anywhere, but that it cannot ruin 
the tourists’ introduction to Florida by over- 
charging for articles which are at its door and 
which tourists expect to find in abundance here. 

———— 0 


THE SOUTH FLORIDA FAIR 





Outdoing even its own former efforts, the 
South Florida Fair recently held at Tampa pre- 
sented what was undoubtedly the greatest dis- 
play and variety of citrus fruits ever assembled 
under one roof, while the quality of the fruit 
shown was even better than at any previous fair. 

For the sixth consecutive time, Saint Lucie 
county captured the grand prize for excellence of 
its citrus exhibit, with Manatee county second 
and Polk third. Polk county won the sweep- 
stakes cup for the most points made by any one 
county on the total exhibits shown. 

Other citrus producing counties had exception- 
ally fine exhibits, making up such a display of 
these fruits as has never before been seen at one 
time and place. 

The management of the South Florida Fair de- 
serves much credit for the excellence of the ex- 
position, which is known as the greatest winter 
fair in America. 


ee Qa 

What Florida growers and shippers really need 
to learn is that no one in the industry can prosper 
permanently as long as a considerable percentage 
of growers and shippers are losing money. Per- 
manent prosperity can come only through pros- 
perity for all connected with the industry. 

a , 

If every shipper of Florida citrus fruits adver- 
tised his brands in the markets in which he sells 
and in the trade journals reaching his northern 
distributors, it would go a long ways toward pop- 
ularizing Florida fruits in new markets. 
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TIME FOR COURAGE, OPTIMISM AND 
HARD WORK 

A note of optimism has been sounded in the 
Florida citrus situation which is in marked con- 
trast to the general expressions of pessimism 
which have prevailed for the past few months. 

“The question is continually reaching us from 
various quarters as to what we intend to do in 
the present citrus situation,” says Frank L. Skel- 
ly of the American Fruit Growers Inc., Orlando. 

“In reply I can only say we intend to keep on 
working and to work as hard as we know how. 
We are adding materially to our selling force, put- 
ting in a number of special travelling men in va- 
rious territories to reinforce the efforts of our 
regular representatives. We are increasing our 
advertising and redoubling our selling efforts. We 
are largely increasing our expenditures instead 
of curtailing them. We believe the remedy lies in 
hard work. We are inclined to regret what we 
consider undue publicity which has been given to 
the situation, much of which has been calculated 
to magnify its seriousness. It has been truly said: 
‘You cannot sell fish by advertising them as rot- 
ten.’ 

“Our own returns have not been nearly so un- 
satisfactory as some might imagine from reading 
what has appeared. We have been too busy at 
work making sales on a hard market to give much 
attention to what has appeared, and therefore 
have not issued statements on the subject of the 
situation. 

“As I see it the outlook is now decidedly bright- 
er. There is ample evidence of ability to work to- 
gether on the part of a considerable number of 
the shippers. During the past two weeks ship- 
ments have been 1,569 cars lighter than in the 
same two weeks of 1923. California navels are 
showing some decay and are running very heav- 
ily to small sizes, which are being left on the 
trees. More than half of our own Florida crop 
has gone to market and what are normally our 
best months are just opening. 

“Therefore we feel the time is here when all 
can profit by buckling down to business. We are 
confident that our own extra efforts and addition- 
al advertising are going to be productive of re- 
sults. We are in no way demoralized or disheart- 
ened, nor are our growers. Iam glad to say that 
a number of heads of other shipping organiza- 
tions with whom I have talked quite recently feel 
just as I do. 

“This is a time for optimism, courage and hard 
work, Florida may not yet be entirely out of the 
woods, but at least we can begin to see daylight 
between the trees; and it is distinctly up to us to 
go forward and not to stand still and talk.” 

OS —_ 

Reports from all sections of the state indicate 
an unusually heavy droppage of fruit. It is esti- 
mated that this droppage will materially lessen 
the total crop available for shipment. 

peice eerie 

Florida must have a wider distribution of its 
citrus fruits. Readjustment of freight rates will 
help. 
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Why Finance Favors Increas- 
ed Farm Experiment Facilities 


By D. H. Otis, Agricultural Director, American Bankers Association 


If the agricultural 
colleges and experi- 
ment stations are to 
function effectively 
and give up-to-date, 
reliable information 
and aid in respect to 
farm problems, they 
must have sufficient 
funds to carry on 





D. H. Otis 
adequate research and experimental 
work so as to discover practical ways 


to improve agriculture. The present 
Federal appropriation of only $30,000 
a year to each of the experiment sta- 
tions is deplorably inadequate to meet 
the pressing needs that are constant- 
ly coming before them. 

The Purnell bill, which has been be- 
fore congress and will again be urged 
during the present session, provides 
for an increase of $15,000 in the na- 
tional appropriation for each agricul- 
tural experiment station. It also pro- 
vides for gradually increased appro- 
priations until the total amount equals 
$85,000 annually for each institution. 
The American Bankers Association, 
through its Administrative Committee, 
has placed itself squarely on record 
as being in favor of this measure be- 
cause it believes that what is thus 
fundamentally good for farming is 
good for the country. 

What Farming Requires 

Farming requires skill of no mean 
sort. A farmer is ever facing new 
conditions and must adjust his activ- 
ities to cope with them. The prob- 
lems of the soil, of crop production, 
live stock breeding and feeding, and 
business management of the farm call 
for as high an order of brain power 
as any industry. The young man of 
today need not leave the farm for a 
career. There is abundant opportuni- 
ties for the exercise of his best facul- 
ties in helping to develop a basic in- 
dustry that affects the welfare of ev- 
ery human being. 

In order to farm properly and eco- 
nomically, the farmer must. be 
equipped with a high degree of tech- 
nical skill. Farming by guess-work 
belongs to the past. No longer can 
he gauge his activities by the position 
and shape of the moon. Success de- 
mands the application of the best 
knowledge and experience available. 
New problems arise daily. New solu- 


tions must be found. Discoveries are 
being made that affect practical farm 
methods tremendously. Insect pests 
and plant diseases are constantly put- 
ting in their appearance and must be 
combatted by the most effective meth- 
ods. Competition makes that imper- 
ative. 
Old Ways Do Not Pay 

Land prices have been soaring. Fol- 
lowing the Civil War, immense areas 
of fertile land were available almost 
for the asking. But today the most 
efficient land is all taken up and the 
expansion of our agricultural produc- 
tion must come from either increased 
yields per acre or from farming the 
less efficient land. The higher the 
price of land the greater the over- 
head. What was profitable on cheap 
lands may be very unprofitable on 
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high-priced land. To meet’ these 
changing conditions requires new 
stores of knowledge and new methods 
of applying knowledge. 

Today many old methods of farming 
are inadequate and unprofitable. Time 
was when it may have been cheaper 
to let a horse or cow die rather than 
to go to the expense of calling a vet- 
erinarian. Today we must discover 
new methods of treating diseases and 
saving our cows. We must also dis- 
cover ways and means to prevent dis- 
ease, to improve our feeding methods, 
and to avoid waste. We are living in 
an age of specialization, which means 
that we must produce more per unit. 


All of this requires knowledge and 
experience. The tax of ignorance is 
the largest that we pay, and, *unfor- 
tunately, we get nothing in return for 
what we pay in this way. 

The Experiment Stations 

The agricultural experiment stations 
have done a great work not only for 
the farmer but for the community and 
the country as a whole. They have de- 
veloped improved methods of breed- 
ing and feeding and selection. They 
have saved farmers of the country 
millions of dollars by discovering the 
best methods of applying fertilizers, 
by determining conditions under which 
new and valuable crops can be suc- 
cessfully grown, by studying crop ro- 
tation and the utilization of by-pro- 
ducts, and by developing mechanical 
devices that save labor and increase 
efficiency. 

Much as the experiment stations 
have done, research work is still in its 
infancy. There are still greater prob- 
lems awaiting solution. We must 
delve deeper, we must push further 
into the unknown, we must devise 
systems of farming that are more prof- 
itable than the ones we are now us- 
ing. The experiment stations must 
have increasing financial support to 
achieve these ends. 





CORN AS A CEREAL 





The best way to find out which 
cereal is the most economical for the 
family to use without impairing the 
energy-giving qualities of the family’s 
menu is to compare prices of the dif- 
ferent cereals. 


All cereal grains have practically 
the same food values when eaten in 
a mixed diet containing plenty of milk, 
vegetables and fruit. Therefore, corn 
may well be used in place of other 
grains on the family table, since its 
price has returned to something like 
its pre-war average. Many house- 
keepers learned during the war to pre- 
pare corn foods in many different 
ways. 

Quick breads and breakfast cereals 
in which corn is the chief ingredient 
are palatable, appetizing and easily 
prepared. Recipes for them will be 
sent to persons who write to the Home 
Demonstration Office, Tallahassee. 
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Bankers’ Chief Sees Solution 
of Farm Troubles in Effi- 
clent Management 


The adaptation of efficient industri- 
al management methods to farming 
was offered as the fundamental solu- 
tion of agricultural difficulties by Wal- 
ter W. Head, president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, at a confer- 
ence of bankers and farmers held re- 
cently at Manhattan, Kansas. 

“Agriculture differs from most in- 
dustries in its need of efficient man- 
agement,” said Mr. Head. “A thous- 
and capable managers might direct 
the constituent parts of an industry 
employing an amount of capital equal 
to that employed in farming, with a 
product of equal value. But, in the 
case of farming, with more than ten 
million people employed, there must 
be more than three millions of man- 
agers, each managing his own invest- 
ment—his own farm. The success of 
the industry depends upon the ability 
of innumerable managers. 

“In addition to economical produc- 
tion, the farmer's prosperity depends 
as well upon economical marketing. 
It involves the raising of products 
marketable as to quality and as to 
quantity. Even more than in the 
field of production, capable and effi- 
cient management is important in the 
field of marketing. 

“Ability to barter and trade, to fore- 
see probable future developments, to 
finance the movement or the storage 
of crops, courage to take the action 
dictated by sound judgment, are mere- 
ly a few of the requisites of farm man- 
agement. The problems of agricul- 
ture basically are the same as of bus- 
iness generally. The solution of the 
farmer’s problem depends upon the 
application of the same _ principles 
which are successful in other lines 
of industry and commerce. Intelli- 
gence, foresight, courage, cooperation 
with and cooperation of other business 
interests—these will bring satisfactory 
results in agriculture, as in all other 
lines of business. 

“Today, primarily, the farmer needs 
most of all a closer touch with his 
fellow men engaged in other business 
activities. The farmer, due to the 
physical conditions surrounding his 
work, has lived by himself and to 
himself. It is little wonder that the 
farmer has been a bit backward in 





grasping the significance of the 
industrial 


The business world 


steady movement toward 


centralization. 


has moved forward. The farmer—rel- 
atively speaking—has continued to 
use old methods. 

“In the last few years there has 
been a change. Progressive farmers 
have realized the need for adopting 
as their own some of the principles 
which have been successful in other 
business activities. The great agri- 
cultural industry has undergone and 
is undergoing a transformation. The 
farmer—taking a lesson from the his- 
tory of manufacturing—must adjust 
his industry to the new conditions. 

“We have heard much_ recently 
about the plight of the wheat farmer. 
Likewise, we have heard much about 
the fact that wheat, after all, is only 
a part of the agricultural output of 
America and that it alone is but one 
of many factors which, together, de- 
termine the degree of agricultural 
prosperity. Such consolation does not 
recognize the fact that, to some farm- 
ers—to many farmers—wheat is the 
one crop upon which their prosperity 
depends. 

“Diversification is advocated as the 
answer to this problem. The fact is 
inescapably true that diversification 
relieves the damaging results of a 
one-crop failure, either makes the 
farmer independent of outside assist- 
ance or, where outside loans are re- 
quired, makes their early payment 
easy. Bankers are rating a farmer’s 
credit by diversification more than by 
the amount of land he owns. Bankers 
do not want to acquire farms by the 
foreclosure route. Bankers want their 
loans repaid, because repayment re- 
flects the creation of new wealth in 
the community and consequent in- 
creased prosperity for everyone— 
banker, farmer, merchant. 

“The World War delayed tremen- 
dously the spread of the practice of 
diversification. The unprecedented 
price of wheat caused a great increase 
in acreage, and a decline in the atten- 
tion paid to corn, hogs and cattle. The 
temporary supremacy of wheat en- 
couraged many farmers to believe 
that one-crop farming could still be 





conducted on a profitable basis. The 
inevitable result was the disastrous 
experience of over-production of wheat 
which has proved conclusively that the 
tendency toward diversified farming 
is dictated by sound judgment and by 
the necessities of the situation.” 


MELANOSE AFFECTS HALF 
CITRUS FRUIT IN STATE 





The market price of citrus fruit, 
in groves badly affected with melan- 
ose, can be increased from 45 to 60 
cents a box by an expenditure of but 
from 8 to 13 cents a box. 

This conclusion has been arrived at 

by E. F. DeBusk, extension citrus 
pathologist of the Florida College of 
Agriculture, after making careful 
checks in many packing houses thru- 
out the citrus belt. Certain groves 
had been sprayed with Bordeaux-oil 
under supervision, and other groves 
or parts of groves had been left un- 
sprayed as checks. 

This expert says, “The citrus crop 
of 1923-24 has been placed at 20,000,- 
000 boxes. We are shipping this sea- 
son around 6,000,000 boxes of mela- 
nose-russeted oranges and = grape- 
fruit, and 4,000,000 boxes of slightly 
russeted fruit. 

“We have demonstrated that the 
market value of fruit in a melanose- 
infected grove can be increased from 
45 to 60 cents a box at a cost of from 
8 to 13 cents a box for spraying with 
Bordeaux-oil. Figuring on this basis, 
it would cost around $600,000 to in- 
crease the value of the 6,000,000 boxes 
seriously infected by this disease to 
approximately $3,000,000.” 

A twin-brother disease of melanose 
is stem-end rot (so called because the 
same fungus causes both.) And stem- 
end rot causes very serious addition- 
al losses. 

Many demonstrations have been 
conducted during the last year or two 
for the control of these diseases, ex- 
perts directing the work and county 
agents keeping check on it. It is be- 
lieved that if proper control measures 
were practiced throughout the state, 
losses from melanose and stem-end 
rot would be practically eliminated. 
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Citrus Culture, Planting 
And Pruning 


By Prof. E. L. Lord, Agricultural College, University of Florida 


The importance of a proper under- 
standing of the processes of planting 
and pruning cannot be overestimated. 
Faulty planting and the wrong type 
of pruning have cost the citrus grow- 
ers hundreds of thousands of dollars 
which could have been saved by a bet- 
ter knowledge of the principles in- 
volved. 

It is of fundamental importance for 
best results that a citrus tree should 
only be moved when it is in the most 
nearly dormant condition. This is 
normally, in Florida, during the period 
between December 15 and February 1. 
Trees moved at this time go through 
the spring drouth better and require 
fewer replants. 


It is just as important that the cit 
rus tree roots should never be allowed 
to lack for water. The loss of water 
from the tissues of the tree by the 
drying out of the roots either before 
or after planting is also a source of 
monetary loss to the grower. To pre- 
vent the drying out of the unplanted 
tree it is necessary that the roots be 
kept covered with some moistened ma- 
terial such as wet moss or sacking 
and that they be exposed as little as 
possible to sunshine or drying winds 
while being planted. To prevent drying 
out of the planted tree it is essential 
to water thoroughly at planting time 
and every ten days thereafter if there 
is no rain until the beginning of the 
rainy season. Four to eight gallons 
of water per tree are needed at plant- 
ing time, and the same amount should 
be applied at each watering. This is 
highly important and neglect in apply- 
ing sufficient water costs the grower 
money directly because of the cost of 
replanting, and indirectly in delaying 
the development of the tree if it sur- 
vives and in contributing to the 
scarcity of nursery stock which re- 
sults in an added tax due to the in- 
creased price on the trees purchased. 


It is also important that the trees 
should have been properly grown in 
the nursery. The desirable tree for 
planting should have a healthy grey- 
green bark, vigorous buds, and a dense 
mass of fibrous roots. The amount of 
fibrous roots is especially important, 
as upon them depends the rate at 
which the tree will absorb food and 
water during the first few months. 
The land should be in good tilth at 


the time of planting. Whenever pos- 
sible it is desirable to grow a cover 
crop of velvet beans or cowpeas up- 
on it during the previous season, in 
order to build up the nitrogen and hu- 
mus content. This crop should be 
plowed under in the fall. The land 
should then be harrowed and leveled 
preparatory to planting. 

Before planting the area should be 
staked off. Stakes used should be 
1% inches square. The system of 
planting should be rectangular, not 
hexagonal or square. A good distance 
for citrus under average conditions is 
25x30 feet. The wider space one way 
than the other is desirable in order to 
make possible adequate spraying, cul- 
tivation, fertilization and harvesting. 
Trees should not be set nearer the 
fence rows than 20 feet. The trees are 
best left in the packing box until the 
moment of planting. The best tool to 
use in planting is the hoe. Remove 
from around the stake sufficient top 
soil of the depth of the fibrous root 
mass, so that it will not have to be 
matted closely in planting. Pull up 
the stake, which should have been 
driven into the ground sufficiently so 
that the hole left is long enough to 
hold the taproot without bending it, 
insert the taproot, tamp the soil firm- 
ly about it and pour into the depres- 
sion about two gallons of water. Pud- 
dle this a little by adding top soil, then 
hoe in the rest of the top soil. Make 
a saucer around the tree and add two 
or three gallons more water. It is 
highly important that the tree stand 
at least one inch higher above the 
level of the soil than it stood in the 
nursery. Planting too deeply has ru- 
ined many groves. Planting in this 
manner obviates the necessity of a 
planting board, leaves the tree in prop- 
er line and prevents the tree settling 
and drying out. If there is a tenden- 
cy toward standing water the trees 
should be planted upon high ground. 
It is not necessary or advisable to put 
fertilizer in the hole when planting. 
If they are planted at the proper time 
fertilizer should be applied the last 
week in February. 

As soon as the tree has been set 
the top should be cut off at a height 
of 14 or 16 inches. The wound made 
should be covered with warm paraffin 


or paint. The paraffin is much better. 


The tree should then be banked. It is 
necessary in order to avoid termite 
damage that no chips or decaying 
wood be allowed in either the bank 
or the soil placed around the tree. 
About the last of February the bank 
may be taken down and the first appli- 
cation of fertilizer made. Before each 
watering a shallow saucer should be 
made around the tree and from four 
to eight gallons of water should be 
poured into this saucer. So much for 
planting. With this kind of planting 
and care it is not necessary to lose a 
tree. 

The pruning of citrus is no subject 
for a ten-minute talk. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the severe prun- 
ing of young citrus trees has cost the 
growers of Florida hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars in decreased yields 
and delayed bearing. The type of 
pruning often found in this state re- 
sults in a dwarf tree. In fact it is pos- 
sible to dwarf citrus trees so much by 
severe pruning that they may be 
grown in pots. They make pretty or- 
namentals, but do not produce the 
fruit. The clear sight of the trunk of 
the tree must be very valuable to the 
owner, when he will allow all of the 
fine bearing wood on the sides and in- 
terior of the tree to be pruned off so 
that he can see the trunk. This fine 
wood is the money producer for the 
first few years. If you do not know 
just exactly why you are removing 
any part of the tree, leave it on. And 
if you see a professional pruner com- 
ing, pay him two or three hundred 
dollars and send him on his way, and 
consider that you have done a good 
day’s work. 


The first season it is best to do 
nothing to the tree in the way of prun- 
ing. The growth of vigorous horizon- 
tal side shoots all along the trunk is 
desirable in order to keep the sap 
flowing freely and to prevent sunscald. 
The following December remove the 
upper shoot that started, also the up- 
per inch of the trunk down to the first 
good horizontal shoot. Remove all but 
six of these side shoots. The six left 
should be so spaced that they radiate 
like the spokes of a wheel. They 
should come out of the trunk at as 
near right angles as possible. They 
should be properly spaced up and 


down the trunk also. Why leave six, 











rather than three or four? Becatise 
experiments have shown that the tree 
which has as many scaffold brariches 
as it will feed will come into bearing 
at least two years earlier than one 
with half that number. In the case 
of very vigorous citrus types with a 
delayed fruiting habit, eight or nine 
main scaffold limbs would not be too 
many. 

What is the result of this type of 
training? The large amount of nitro- 
gen gathered by the roots in the new 
soil is distributed among the _ six 
growing tips equally, with the result 
that the undesirable  sucker-like 
growth is reduced to a minimum, and 
finer slow-growing fruiting wood is 
produced. There is no doubt that 
some of the types of growth laid to 
faulty bud selection are the result of 
nothing more than an excess of ni- 
trogen in the growing tips, brought 
about by such factors as wrong fer- 
tilization, ill-adapted stocks, excessive 
pruning and faulty training. The at- 
tempt of the tree to equalize top and 
root results in abnormal top growth. 
While there are many factors that may 
contribute in producing excessive 
sucker growth, faulty pruning is the 
main one. Of course the removal of 
diseased and dead wood is necessary 
in order to control melanose and with- 
ertip, but this type of pruning has no 
physiological effect upon the growth 
and fruiting of the tree. It simply 
prevents disease. 

It might be of interest to call atten- 
tion to the reason why under average 
conditions severe pruning delays fruit- 
ing. As has already been mentioned, 
the nitrogen gathered by the roots 
is used in the formation of new tissue. 
The leaves as you all know are sugar 
factories. If more nitrogen is gath- 
ered than is necessary to combine with 
the sugar to make new tissue, all of 
the reserve sugar is utilized, and there 
is no accumulation of sugar in the 
stems and at the base of the leaves. 
If no sugar is concentrated at the base 
of the leaves, fruit buds will not be 
diffentiated, and there will be no 
bloom the following spring. Suppose 
that you remove active leaves by 
pruning, result, less sugar and no 
fruit bud formation. In consequence, 
all pruning of the top lessens the 
bloom and consequently the “set” of 
fruit. Why does the grower not ob- 
serve this effect? Because the fruit 
buds are formed the previous summer 
and many times the pruning the fol- 
lowing winter may lessen the amount 
of bloom, but does not affect the fruit 
buds previously formed. It only re- 
moves part of the already formed 
buds. The real effect of pruning does 
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not become apparent until the year 
after, when the fruit buds of the fol- 
lowing summer appear in the bloom. 

Think of it in this way. Light top 
pruning checks sugar formation. 
Heavy top pruning causes sugar star- 
vation. Sugar is necessary in order 
for fruit buds to form. Consequently 
pruning of the top can in no possible 
manner produce earlier bearing, and 
it tends to delay bearing in proportion 
to the amount removed. If you think 
that this is not true, try it. Prune 
three trees heavily, three lightly, and 
three others in no way except by re- 
moving dead wood. Pay no attention 
to the succeeding year’s bloom; those 
little flowers were formed the sum- 
mer before you pruned the tree. But 
the next and every succeeding year 
will tell the story as long as the prac- 
tice is kept up. Let us see what hap- 
pens further to your heavily pruned 
tree. Whenever you leave the head 
open to the light you will have an ex- 
cessive sucker growth, due to the ex- 
cess of nitrogen over sugar. 

There are only three reasons pos- 
sible for pruning the top. Pruning in 
order to train the top so that it will 
have a large, well-supported bearing 
surface. We have already discussed 
this type in explaining how to handle 
a young tree. The second type has 
to do with the removal of all dead 
and diseased material that is liable to 
infect living wood. A third type of 
pruning is for removal. In old trees, 
where sufficient new growth is not 
being produced, and the old wood is 
clogged up with deposits, a moderate 
pruning back will upset the nitrogen 
sugar ratio, and result in the produc- 
tion of new active wood. Do not use 
this type of pruning until you have 
proven by trial that the same result 
cannot be obtained by the use of fer- 
tilizers and soil renovation. Many of 
the desirable conditions produced in 
so-called top renovation can be pro- 
duced by handling the soil in a more 
scientific manner. 

As to pruning after frost injury. Do 
not touch your trees with shears and 
saw until you are sure that the parts 
you remove are dead, then get them 
out as quickly as possible in order to 
avoid heavy fungus infection of the 
twigs. In connection with cold injury 
it is a good practice to bind up the 
bark where it has been split, covering 
the cracks with paraffin or graftng 
wax. This should be done as soon as 
damage is noticed. 

As to the _ so-called “dehorning. 
The same results may be obtained by 
removing. all of the lateral branches 
of the scaffold limbs, but leaving the 
main limb out to its top twig. The 
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bare limbs and trunk shouid be white- 
washed. The even distribution of new 
wood is much better controlled and 
will fruit sooner than the sucker nests 
which follow dehorning. 

Cuts under an inch in diameter do 
better without paint, larger cuts heal 
fastest when covered with warm par- 
affin applied with a brush. Paraffin 
is much cheaper than grafting wax, 
and can be applied best by means of 
the Merribrooke Melter. It should be 
unnecessary to warn you to make all 
cuts parallel to the main limb and 
closely to it; to undercut a large limb 
farther out before removing it; to 
prune with a pruning shears and saw 
rather than with an ax. 

Do not forget the main text. Do not 
remove a part of the top of a citrus 
tree without knowing just exactly 
what will be the result. When in 
doubt, don’t. 


FARM & HOME AGENTS NORTH 
FLORIDA MAKE 1924 PLANS 





Fighting the boll weevil, along with 
efforts to further the economical pro- 
duction and marketing of tobacco, 
live stock, forage crops, poultry, vez- 
etables and fruits—with emphasis up- 
on the Satsuma orange—is goiag to 
have an important part in the pro- 
gram of the county agents, and there- 
fore, the farmers, in north2rn and 
western Florida during 1924. 

These county agents met iv Talla- 
hassee  Januarr 15-16 a:..1 these« 
supjects received most of the: atu. .- 
tion aid study, according to ar as 
nouncement by Vice-Director A. P. 
Spencer, who had charge of the con- 
ference. Specialists in these various 
lines attended the meeting and every- 
body got together as near!v as possi- 
ble in one general program for the en- 
tire section of the state. 

The home demonstration agents met 
at the same time and place. devoting 
the major portion of their study to 
programs of nutrition, hom: dairying, 
clothing and poultry. Specialists also 
met with these agents, and together 
> ene were outline?. 

Work with boys and girs is alwars 
cre of the main projects with both the 
men «nd women agents. The: endeav- 
or to apply their general program to 
coth the old and the young, realizing 
always ‘hat the h< pe of th? future iies 
iv the boys and girls of today. 


A good rule in agriculture: Don’t 
plant as a money crop what you see 
everybody else planting on a big scale. 


In writing to advertisers, please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 
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Growing Oranges Above 
the Eyebrows 


By Rich Lucas, Mountain View, Mo. 


It is contended by many that the 
Rio Grande valley of southeastern 
Texas offers ideal conditions and soil 
for citrus and vegetable growing as 
well as for a good home. I can quite 
agree as I have spent some very en- 
joyable times touring over consider- 
able of the “Valley” section. In one 
particular, however, I cannot assent 
with the theory that commercial plant 
food will not pay, for my contention 
is, that a soil well filled with humus 
if at all deficient in any of the three 
necessary elements of plant food, es- 
pecially under irrigation as in the 
“Valley,” is just the soil that re- 
sponds readily and bountifully' to 
commercial fertilizer when the right 
kind is found and used. 

While at Laredo, I learned that acres 
and acres of Webb county are annual- 
ly planted to onions; a few summer, 
but almost entirely Bermudas, and 
that many of the growers were find- 
ing the use of sodium nitrate exceed- 
ingly profitable. 

Driving around southern Texas I 
finally landed in Hidalgo county and 
here again I ran into a grower who 
was giving commercial feritlizer a tri- 
al on his grove of Parson Browns. 

Being interested in the country, and 
in fertilizers too, since I was in the 
habit of using them on my northern 
farm, I hunted up Mr. Alsmeyer and 
had a short chat with him about his 
grove and success in feeding. Here 
is a resume of the information I 
gleaned: 


First, his trees were over five years 
old, being planted during 1917. They 
had received good attention since 
planting time, although no fertilizing 
or spraying had been practiced pre- 
vious to spring of 1922. 


Second, the soil of Mr. Alsmeyer’s 
grove was Duval, fine gray sandy loam 
with yellow, sandy subsoil, easy to 
handle, cultivate and supply water to. 

Third, coming from Wisconsin a 
number of years. ago, Mr. Alsmeyer 
knew commercial plant food was used 
quite generally in many of the north- 
ern states to furnish a soil with plant 
food in which it was found to be de- 
ficient, so why not try an experiment 
on his own hook and ascertain if his 
“Valley” soil would not respond to 
some plant food that perhaps it was 
lacking in sufficient quantities in 


available form. 

Fourth, to get personal views on 
plant foods necessary, Mr. Alsmeyer 
told me he secured a small amount of 
good, high grade, plant food, using ni- 
trate of soda and high grade acid 
phosphate. To ascertain whether ni- 
trogen, phosphorus or both would pay 
in grove work, half of Mr. Alsmeyer’s 
nitrate was put on a portion of his 
average trees at the rate of 300 
pounds per acre. He split his phos- 
phate, half of it he applied to another 
equal sized bunch of trees at similar 
rate, while equal parts of same rates 
each of nitrate of soda and acid phos- 
phate mixed together went on a third 
section. He then left an equal num- 
ber of trees unfed, but similarly han- 
dled, to be used as a check. The fer- 
tilizer was applied broadcast a few 
days after a good irrigation so the 
under soil was moist and readily ab- 
sorbed the plant food. It was applied 
in a circle under the trees, Mr. Als- 
meyer telling me he extended the cir- 
cle to about the spread of the branch- 
es, discing and hoeing in the plant 
food immediately after applying, and 
through the season’ with 
five more cultivations by the use of 
a 14-tooth cultivator, disc harrow, and 
common drag, peg-tooth harrow. Irri- 
gations were given although at first 
water was scarce on acount of some 
ditch troubles between himself and 


following 


Trees 
Treatment ° 
Check 
Acid phosphate 
PND <a is etedadaksi i ameracaenicell 190 
Nitrate-acid phosphate 


Boxes per 
acre 


So it would appear that 
kind of plant food, used 
pays in the “Valley” as well as else- 
where. All that is 
find what plant food pays best. Don’t 


the right 
judiciously, 


necessary is to 


As the New Year begins, hope 
springs eternal in the breast of the 
Hard luck may have 
caught him the year before, but he is 


man of the soil. 


never licked. He’s a fighter. 


In writing to advertisers, 
mention The Citrus Industry. 


please 


Cost of Fert. 


the river. Early in the year two good 
rains fell and Mr. Alsmeyer told me 
two good rains were considered of as 
much value as one good irrigation. 

Mr. Alsmeyer said that along a lit- 
tle after the fourth of July he noticed 
quite a difference between the trees 
located in the various sections of his 
experiment, as to tree and twig 
growth. The no-fertilized trees he 
called 100%. The trees receiving both 
nitrate and acid phosphate he esti- 
mated 125%. Trees where he gave 
nitrate of soda showed 150% growth, 
with 200% on acid phosphate section. 

On the fruit appearance a different 
showing was manifesting itself, for 
Mr. Alsmeyer told me he considered 
the trees receiving both plant foods 
as around 65% better than those not 
receiving any feeding, which he again 
estimated at 100%. Acid phosphate 
here showed no better than check 
trees being called 100%. The use of 
nitrate of soda alone produced fruit 
of size, quality and quantity to be 
placed at 150%. 

It was not, however, until after De- 
cember that real figures were procur- 
able. After compiling composite pick- 
ings the following figures of Mr. Als- 
meyer’s tell their own story, being 
figured, he said, at the value of $4 a 
box net, which is the price he received 
for his oranges. 


Net Profit 
per acre 

$680.00 

736.95 


per acre 
$00.00 


use the element not paying, but invest 


money in what quickly available plant 


food will return the greatest NET, 


not GROSS, profit per acre. 


Pruning out of dead wood, giving a 
clean-up spray of bordeaux and keep- 
ing the trees healthy, these are things 
necessary in preventing withertip and 
cther citrus diseases. 


to advertisers, 
mention The Citrus Industry. 
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Culinary Culls 


From Home Demonstration Special- 
ists, Tallahassee 





Florida abounds with many kinds 
of game, and as this is the open sea- 
son, it is an opportunity to save on 
the meat bill (sometimes) as well as 
to give a change to the daily menu. 

Quails, Parboiled and Baked 

Tie a thin slice of bacon over the 
breast of each bird, put the quails 
into a baking dish, with a little BOIL- 
ING water; cover it closely and set 
on top of the range, letting the birds 
steam 10 or 15 minutes. This plumps 
them. Then take off the cover and 
pork and put the birds into the oven, 
basting them often with butter. Brown 
them and serve with guava jelly, and 
sprigs of parsley. 

Barbecued Rabbit 

After the rabbits are skinned, 
dressed and hung up over night in a 
cool place, half them, lard well, lay 
on a rack in a dripping pan and cook 
in a very hot oven for one hour, bast- 
ing every 10 minutes with the follow- 
ing mixture: 2 tablespoons of vinegar, 
1 tablespoon each of tomato catsup 
and mixed mustard. Add 1 teaspoon 
of roselle or guava jelly, a dash of 
salt and cayenne and 2 tablespoons of 
butter. Garnish with candied yams, 
and sprigs of watercress or parsley. 

Fried Rabbit 

Cut tender rabbit into convenient 
pieces for serving, and let all the 
pieces soak for an hour or more in 
buttermilk. (This makes it yery ten- 
der). Have a cup of sifted flour in a 
pan, sprinkle salt and pepper thru this 
and roll each piece of rabbit in the 
flour and fry in deep hot fat. Make a 
cream gravy and serve with it. 

Wild Duck 

Wild duck may be cooked in the 
woods in the following manner: After 
the ducks have been picked and prop- 
erly prepared for eating, rub well wich 
salt and soak in salt water over night 
or for several hours. Wipe off and 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, taking 
care that too much salt is not added. 
Stuff with bacon and a big cucumber 
pickle; rub duck with lard all over: 
then wrap in heavy brown paper, ty- 
ing it securely, and roast in hot ashes, 
a process that is usually completed in 
about an hour if the ashes have 
been properly heated. Cooked in this 
fashion they are deliciously juicy and 
tender. Most people prefer wild duck 
rare. 


ee 8 
Every one knows how to cook beans, 





cabbage, turnip greens and spinach, 
and these may be had fresh, some of 
them all the year through. How 
much green stuff have you in your 
gardens now? 
Chopped Cabbage With Slaw Dressing 
Beat yolks of three eggs, add %4 cup 
of sugar, 2 tablespoons of melted but- 
ter, 1 tablespoon of salt, 1 cup cream 
or milk, 1 teaspoon of corn starch or 
flour dissolved in a little of the milk, 
1 teaspoon of ground mustard, 1 cup 
of vinegar a little cayenne pepper, 
and lastly add the whites of the three 
eggs, beaten stiff. Cook in a double 
boiler, and pour over chopped cabbage 
while it is hot. (Add salt last). 
Creamed Cabbage 
Cut cabbage in large pieces, par- 
boil a few minutes and add a cream 
sauce as for cauliflower; this is del- 
icate and very delicious. Most people 
in the South prefer cabbage boiled 
with bacon. 
Stuffed Potatoes 
With a brush scrub Irish potatoes 
that are uniform in size; wipe dry, 
place in a hot oven. When done, cut 
off one end. Scoop out potato, mix 
with hot milk and butter. Beat until 
smooth and fluffy. Add a pinch of 
baking powder. Add one-fourth as 
much of grated cheese as the whole of 
the mashed potatoes. Refill potato 
shells, stand on end and bake until 
potatoes are brown. 
Grapefruit Salad 
Peel and separate the sections of 
the grapefruit, pour over this a dress- 
ing made of 1 tablespoon of lemon 
juice to 3 tablespoons of olive oil (or 
mazola), with salt and pepper to taste. 
Also add a dash of paprika. Let this 
stand for a few minutes. Have crisp 
lettuce leaves placed on salad plates, 
and arrange the slices of grapefruit 
on the leaves, draining the salad dres- 
sing from the grapefruit. Salad dres- 
sing may be passed and poured on 
the grapefruit at the table. 
Jelly Roll 
Materials: 1 cup of sifted flour, a 
scant half teaspoon of salt, grated 
rind of 1 lemon, 2 eggs beaten lightly, 
2 teaspoons of baking powder, 1 cup 
of sugar, one-third cup of hot milk, 1 
glass of jelly, a little powdered sugar. 
Beat the sugar into the eggs; add 
lemon rind, add flour which has been 
sifted with baking powder and salt; 
add milk last; bake in buttered drip- 
ping pan and turn out on damp cloth, 
epread with jelly and make into a roll. 
Dredge the top with powdered sugar. 
Florida Sunshine Sponge Cake 


Materials: Yolks df 5 eggs, whites 
of 7 eggs, 1 cup of sugar, 1 scant cup 
of flour (measured after sifting five 
times). Beat the yolks and set asido. 
Add pinch of salt and one-fourth tea- 
spoon of cream of tartar to the whites 
and beat until very stiff; add sugar 
and beat thoroly, add egg yolks and 
beat lightly; add flour and stir in 
gently; flavor with lemon extract; 
bake in an ungreased pan and allow 
it to cool in the inverted pan. 

Four Egg Sponge Cake 

Directions: Four eggs, whites and 
yolks beaten together; 2 teaspoons of 
baking powder added to 1% cups of 
flour, 1 cup of sugar, 1 cookspoon of 
water, a pinch of salt. Flavor. 


Four tablespoons will fill one wine- 
glass, or is equal to half a gill. 


ss? 


Two wine-glasses equal one gill or 
half a cup. 
> *+ # 
Two gills equal one cup, or 16 ta- 
blespoons. 
: * 7 
Two cups equal one pint; four cups 
equal one quart. 


Two tablespoons equal one liquid 
ounce. 


One tablespoon of salt equals one 
ounce. 


Four cups of sifted flour equal one 
pound. 


Of the more than sixteen and a half 
million citrus trees in Florida 65 per 
cent of them are bearing trees. 


Spraying the Irish potato crop with 
5-50 bordeaux mixture is the recom- 
mended method of controlling the dis- 
e.se known as late blight. 


Laying your plans carefully now 
may help you to have hogs to market 
in summer or early fall, a time when 
the hog market is least crowded. 


An early start, good land, good seed, 
good fertilizing, right spraying at the 
proper time—these things together 
ought to bring success to the water- 
melon farmer. 


Citrus fruit in which there were 
long stems have been known to result 
in 33.7 per cent decay from blue mold 
fungus. 
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' The Florida Grapefruit 


Reprinted firm the Souvenir Book 
of the 32nd Annual Convention of the 
National League of Commission Mer- 
chants. 


From a freak of nature first regard- 
ed as a mere curiosity to chivf place 
as the breakfast fruit of a nation with- 
in a short period of years. That brief- 
ly is the history of the grapefruit, to- 
day recognized as the breakfast fruit 
of the American nation. 

Forty years ago in many Florida 
front yards there grew an ornamental 
tree or two which produced citrus 
fruits of extremely large size with «n 
outside golden rind of the same color 
as the grapefruit of today. Inside, 
however, the fruit were pink. There 
was a very small amount of juice and 
the flavor was almost unpleasantly in- 
sipid. This ornamental tree was 
called the Shaddock, after a Captain 
Shaddock who originally had brought 
a few of these trees from the West 
Indies to the peninsula of Florida. The 
tree was regarded purely as an orna- 
mental with beautiful large leaved, 
glossy foliage and the fruit it bore 
was a curiosity largely because of its 
extreme size. 

Pomologists and others who have 
given careful study to the subject are 
of the opinion that the grapefruit 
originated through the accidenta! 
cross-pollenization of the shaddock 
and the wild or sour orange. From 
the shaddock comes the golden rind, 
the relatively thick skin, large 
and the habit of growing on the trees 
n clusters or bunches, to which is 
due the name of grapefruit because 
growing on the trees somewhat afier 
the fashion of bunch grapes on the 
vines. Scientifically, the grapefruit 
is designated as the pomelo. Ii is 
found growing in some places in Cen- 
tral America and the West indies 
bearing a considerable resemblance to 
the Florida’ grapefruit. However 
there is no record of the introduction 
of the pomelo into Florida and conjec- 
ture is that the pomelo and the grap? 
fruit in these various localities owe 
their origin to the cross-pollenization 
of two citrus fruits so unlike as the 
shaddock and the wild sour orange. 

The earlier grapefruit were differ- 
ent in many features from the grape 
fruit of commerce today. The rind was 
thicker, there were more seeds, and 
the skin of the inner segments was 
thick, tough, and extremely bitter. 
The original method of eating grape: 
fruit was to remove the rind and care- 
fully split each segment with a kn'fe, 
scraping out the pulp, which was 


size 


By Frank Kay Anderson 


placed on a plate to be eaten. Careful 
breeding up by progressive nursery- 
men and growers over a term of yeurs 
has resulted in minimizing the wnsat- 
isfactory features of the firsi grape- 
fruit and has given us the muclhly im- 
proved grapefruit with which the na- 
tion is familiar today. 

First shipments of grapefruit were 
casual and in very small lots. They 
were taken mostly by a few markets 
and consumed by persons who had 
learned something about grapefruit 
from visits to Florida. While there 
are no official records available it is 
believed by many that the first car- 
load shipment of grapefruit was made 
from Marion county in 1882. There 
was considerable astonishment on the 
part of doubting watchers when ‘this 
shipment sold to good advantage. 

Grapefruit is reputed later to have 
real start in commerce 
aken up as a breakfast 
food fad by a few wealthy per- 
sons in New York and Chicago. The 
late Mrs. Potter Paimer is credited 
with having become strongly attached 
to grapefruit while on an early visit 
te Florida, and to have established it 
upon her table. Persons who partook 
ot the Potter Palmer hospitality are 
supposed to have been impressed by 
this new and strange fruit and to haveé 
taken it up to a point where it shortly 
became a fad in a number of wealthy 
families. From this modest start il 
has rapidly grown into popular favor 
until today the mechanic and the bus 
iness man look upon the winter cay 
which brings no grapefruit before 
them as incomplete and insufficient. 

A very great deal of the tremendous 
popularity of grapefruit on the family 
and restaurant table is due to the un- 
qualified endorsement which has been 
given it by the medical profession. 
Physicians have found that grape- 
fruit provides just the right elements 
to balance properly the diet of north- 
ern residents during the winter 
months. It is better than medicines 
because it is palatable and enjoyable 
even while the consumers are uncon- 
sciously benefiting their digestions. 

Some years ago it was thought that 
because the grapefruit is an acid 
fruit it might provide an excess of 
acid when consumed. Scientific au 
thorities, however, have long sincs 
disproved this theory. Ripe grape- 
fruit has been found to produce an 
alkaline reaction in the digestive tract. 

As a stimulator of jaded appetites 
and as an aid to the digestion of other 
foods, grapefruit is unequalled. Flor- 


obtained its 
through being t 
very 


ida grapefruit holds first place be- 
cause of its average superior quality 
and generally lower acid content, as 
compared with grapefruit grown else- 
where. Today, Florida produces al- 
most as much grapefruit as oranges 
and in a few years when additional 
planted acreage comes into bearing 
the Florida production of grapefruit 
will probably exceed. slightly the 
state’s production of oranges. 


Give the hen plenty of warm, fresh 
water. 


Grow a cover crop; keep the soil on 
the land. 


Green grazing in winter means life 
and hope for hogs and cattle. 


going out, golden 
A fair exchange. 


Golden globes 
shekels coming in. 


Sixteen ounces equal one pound, or 
one liquid pint. 


One quart of unsifted flour equals 
one pound. 


Winter is the time to plan for spring 
work in the poultry business 


His banker usually can tell very ac- 
curately whether or not to place a 
farmer on or off the success list. 


There are 30,462 different citrus 
properties in Florida comprising 253,- 
570 acres and 16,677,227 trees. 


The pecan is a good shade tree as 
well as a fruiter. Who was it who 
called it a “double-barreled” tree? He 
wasn’t wrong. 


A good remedy for the housefly 


menace: One wire swatter and one 
strong right arm. Swing hard. 


Strong flavored vegetables, such as 
cabbage or onions, should be cooked 
in rapidly boiling water; leave off the 
top of the pot or boiler. 


Mustard, turnips, Swiss chard, Chi- 
nese cabbage, lettuce, cos or romaine, 
endive and celery are some of the veg- 
etables that are valuable for their 
health-giving qualities. 


A meal well chatted is half digested. 


In writing to advertisers, please 


mention The Citrus Industry. 
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HOTEL MiIRABEAU 
8B, RUE DE LA PAIX 
PARIS 


Terepn| CENTRAL 09-30 


CENTRAL 089-31 


Mr. Frank Ostrander while not a resident of Florida has many friends in citrus 
circles He owns a large grove just west of the Villa Hotel at Florence Villa, and 
is keenly interested in Florida citrus developments. 


Mr. Ostrander is largely interested in the textile business His residence is New 
York City, but in recent years he has spent a large amount of time abroad, particu- 
larly in France. He is, therefore, well posted; and it is interesting to note what he 
says regarding the constant spread of grapefruit distribution in France. 


In the last three years Florida grapefruit has won its way to the fore in the Brit- 
ish Isles, and now it is sweeping through the larger French cities. While, as Mr 
Ostrander says, the distribution of grapefruit is now very general in Paris the ag- 
gregate sales of grapefruit there, or in the British cities,do not loom very large. This 
chiefly is because of the inability of the average Britisher or Frenchman to buy 
it regularly. It is now rather a choice item for the very wealthy, but it is to be 
hoped that with the gradual readjustment of the foreign exchange and increasing 
prosperity abroad that the use of grapefruit in these countries may become much 
more general. 
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Irrigation in Florida 


A Paper on Irrigation Delivered by D. E. Fishback before the Orlando Rotary Club, 


Irrigation is the artificial watering 
of land to increase production, or 
make available for agriculture lands 
that otherwise would be too dry. Ar- 
tificial watering of the land has been 
practiced from earliest times in the 
older countries, and even by the pre- 
historic people of some portions of 
what are now the United States. 

Mormons, beginning late in 1840, in 
Utah, were the first known modern 
people to demonstrate the practicabil- 
ity of extensive irrigation in America, 
and from their modest beginnings 
tarming and fruit-growing by irriga- 
tion have slowly but continuously been 
extended until the nation, states, com- 
panies and individuals are all inter- 
ested in irrigation enterprises in the 
regions of insufficient rainfall. 

Authorities state that in 1860 about 
100,000 acres of land were under irri- 
gation in the United States. 

The real salvation of the arid 
semi-arid sections of the west was the 
National Reclamation Act, which be- 
came a law in June, 1902. By its pro- 
visions, the proceeds from the produc- 
tion of oil, gas, etc., have been paid 
into a fund known as the Reclamation 
Fund, and used in the survey, con- 
struction and operation of irrigation 
Lrojects. 

In each of these, reservoirs are es- 
sential parts, storing up flooded wa- 
ters which would be available in prop- 
er season for land otherwise barren. 
Most of these irrigation lands are 
supplied by water from these reser- 
voirs running in open ditches, and in 
some cases pumped to higher eleva- 
tions with power furnished from hy- 
dro-electric plants—by-products, as it 
were, of the various dams. 

It is now estimated that more than 
3,000,000 acres are supplied, or capa- 
ble of being irrigated from completed 
canals or reservoirs, and means that 
practically as many acres have been 
transformed from barren, useless, 
sage-brush land into possibly the finest 
farming lands in the world. 

The increase in land values there 
has been enormous. From practical- 
ly nothing, or less than $10 per acre, 
before the beginning of government 
irrigation in 1902, to more than $200 
per acre at the present time. Statis- 
tics show that the average gross pro- 
duct of agricultural crops on recla- 
mation projects is just about double 
the average yield from non-irrigated 


and 
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lands in the country at large. 

In June, 1922, the Secretary of the 
Interior, in his 21st annual report, 
stated that the investment during this 
period had. been in round numbers 
$135,000,000, of which $13,000,000 had 
been repaid. 

Some of the larger government 
works constructed are the Roosevelt 
dam in Arizona, 280 feet high; the 
Arrowrock in Idaho, 349 feet; the EI- 
ephant Butte in New Mexico, 306 feet; 
and the Pathfinder and Shoshone 
Dams in Wyoming, 218 and 328 feet 
respectively. 

Un account of a comparatively mild 
climate, and the _ diversified crop 
growing, including oranges, probably 
the most interesting is the Salt River 
Project in Arizona. I have condensed 
data and information on this plant fur- 
nished me by the Department of In- 
terior and I believe you will find it 
interesting. 

From the U. 8S. Dept. Agriculture, 

Dept. of the Interior. 
Sait River Project, Arizona. 
August 24, 1922. 

The Salt River Project is located in 
the southern central part of Arizona 
in what is known as the Salt River 
Valley. The project comprises ap- 
proximately 220,000 acres, of which 
203,500 acres were irrigated in 1922. 
Plans for the future contemplate tak- 
ing over some 10,000 additional acres. 
The water supply is furnished from 
the Reservoir situated at 
the confluence of Salt River and Ton- 
to Creek, about 70 miles northeast of 
Phcenix. The reservoir had a capac- 
ity of 1,300,000 acre feet, which in ad- 
dition to supplying water to the lands 
develops power for the nearby mining 
districts and the towns in the Salt 
River Valley. The water supply is 
further augmented by the normal flow 
of the Verde River and wells located 
in various parts of the valley. The 
present distribution system comprises 
863 miles of main canals and laterals 
with 111 miles of waste 


Roosevelt 


together 
ditches. 
Public and Private Lands 

There is no public land within the 
project boundary open for entry, al- 
though relinquishments may be had 
on some pieces of land adjacent to 
the project. 


Practically all project lands are 


. 


under private ownership. Private 
lands with full water rights may be 
purchased under the project at prices 
ranging from $150 to $750 per acre, 
depending upon location and improve- 
ments. 
Value of Water Rights 

The original government water right 
charge under the project was $60, 
which was later reduced to approx!- 
mately $50 per acre, by reductions in 
cost and the admittance of additional 
lands into the project. This charge is 
payable under the terms of the Re- 
clamation Extension Act, through the 
Salt River Valley Water Users’ Asso- 
ciation, now in control of owners and 
members of the project. 
Agricultural and Climatic Conditions 

The length of the irrigation season 
is 365 days, with an average growing 
season of 245 days. The temperature 
ranges from 22 degrees to 117 degrees. 
No heavy frosts are experienced in 
the valley; slight frosts occur in Jan- 
uary and February but do no damage. 
Records show an annual rainfall of 
8.34 inches over a period of 35 years. 
The elevation of project land is about 
1150 feet above sea level. There are 
few rainy days and snow is practically 
unknown. The spring and autumn 
months are delightful. The summer 
days as a rule are hot, but they are 
almost invariably followed by sur- 
prisingly cool and comfortable nights. 
There is practically no humidity dur- 
ing the summer months which makes 
the high temperature not ag oppres- 
sive as in places were high humidity 
and much lower thermometer readings 
are general. 


Soil and Crops 

The general character of the soil is 
sandy and silt, which is underlaid 
with gravel. Thig soil is adapted to 
the raising in, abundance of almost 
any kind of crops. The principal 
crops raised are alfalfa, cotton, grain, 
citrus and deciduous fruits, and gar- 
den truck. Marketing points are 
Phoenix and other Arizona towns, Pa- 
cific Coast and Eastern market. 


Alfalfa has been the staple crop in 
the Salt River Valley since the first 
settlement. It grows almost continu- 
ously’ through the year, and yields 8 
tons to the acre in five or six cuttings 
and with good farming higher yields 
are common. Alfalfa hay land fur- 
nishes pasture for live stock during 








the winter months. 


The initial experiments in the grow- 
ing of Egyptian long staple cotton 
were first made in the Salt River Val- 
ley about 1901-02. Yearg later it was 
tried out on a commercial scale. To- 
day many million dollars are invested 
in the industry. During the season of 
1920-21, 148,000 acres were devoted 
to the raising of Egyptian long staple 
cotton. 

Oranges and grapefruit have been 
raised extensively and with complete 
sticcess in the Salt River Valley for 
many years. The quality is excellent, 
and commands top prices on thé mar- 
ket. The yield is from 300 t6 700 
boxes to the acre. 

Stock and Dairying 

The feeding and fattening of beef 
cattle has been an extensive industry 
in the valley for many years. Thou- 
sands of head raised here and from 
ranges in the mountains are fattened 
annually. Dairying is also a major 
industry. There are several large 
creameries and milk condensories in 
the valley and dairymen have the ad- 
vantage of thoroughly modern mar!zet- 
ing facilities. 

Towns, Schools, Etc. 

There are fourteen towns within the 
project limits. The large towns in- 
clude Phoenix, the county-seat of Ma- 
ricopa county, with a population of 
about 30,000; Mesa, 3,036; Tempe, 
1,963; Chandler, 2,250, and Glendale, 
2,737. 

There are sixty public schools on 
the project which afford the best edu- 
cational facilities. The high school 
at Phoenix has a Class “A” rating, 
which permits entrance to many col- 
leges without further examinations. 
In general the _ schools of the Salt 
River Valley are considered amoug 
the best in the country. Approximate- 
ly $5,000,000 is invested in the schools. 

Phoenix, the largest city of the pro- 
ject, has many thriving institutione 
which include 7 banks with deposits 
of over $14,000,000; 40 churches, 15 
grade and grammar schools, 2 cream: 
eries with milk condensories, 10 pub- 
lic parks, 10 theatres, 10 hotels, 2 
flour mills, and several hardware. mer- 
chandise and furniture houses with a 
valuation of. $12,900,000. The farmer 
. can be.supplied locally with all his 
needs and dlso‘have a ready market 
for his produce. 

_ Transportation 

Two railroads, the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe and the Arizona Eastern 
(a subdivision of the Southern Pacifi:) 
run through the project from end to 
end. 

A system of concrete roads branch 
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out to all parts of the valley so that 
no one within the project is over two 
miles from a concrete highway. These 
highways connect all towns in the 
valley with Phoenix. This road system 
of 350 miles of concrete highway will 
be completed by the end of 1922, and 
will assure the farmer convenient and 
quick delivery of his products to the 
market. 
Operated by the Water Users 

The Salt River Project is operated 
exclusively by the water users. The 
operation of the project was turned 
over by the Government to the people 
in November 1, 1917, and since then 
has been under control of the users. 





Conditions in Florida are entirely 
different from those in the West. 
There, the source of water supply is 
the first thing to be reckoned with. 
The process of storing it up is at an 
enormous cost, and possibly could nev- 
er have been accomplished without 
government aid. There, it must be 
conveyed to the tracts to be irrigated 
—sometimes 75 to 100 miles through 
tunnels, down mountain sides, and in 
nearly all cases through conduits or 
concrete canals. Here, there is hardly 
an acre of land in the truck or grove 
sections of the state that is not in 
easy access to an unlimited:supply of 
water. Where lakes and streams are 
not to be had, you only have to. drill 
a well from 60 to 400 feet—in a few 
cases as far as 800 feet—to tap what 
is called artesian water. 

As we have our rainy season during 
the summer months and cannot de- 
pend on moisture from the time our 
creps are planted until they mature, 
the successful truck farmer figures 
an irrigated system one of the first 
essentials. The proper plant depends 
on nature and character of soil, source 
and location of water supply. 

For lands that have hard-pan or 
clay sub-soils, the ideal system is sub- 
irrigation. This sub-soil must be from 
2 to 4 feet below the surface to ob- 
tain the best results. The land is 
tiled, using terra cotta or vitrified clay 
pipe of about 2% inches in diameter 
by 2 feet long, with sawdust over the 
joints. These lines are laid parallel, 
approximately 20 feet apart, about 2 
feet under ground, and should not be 
more than 660 feet long, with a very 
slight fall to a drain ditch. The clay 
pipe lines are fed from a main supply 
line, usually of iron pipe, tapped for 
feeder valves, which supply each ti‘e 
line. These lines are plugged and 


kept full of water until land is sat- 
urated and moisture shows at the sur- 
face. In a wet season, the system is 
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also used for drainage. 

Where the above mentioned sub- 
soil conditions are not to be had, the 
sprinkling or overhead systems work 
to best advantage. The Skinner Sys- 
tem is a series of parallel pipe lines 
placed fifty feet apart, on posts 6 feet 
above the ground. Each line has small 
brass nozzle inserted every three feet 
and is equipped with a turning device, 
in order to cover an area of 25 feet 
on either side of line. These lines 
are fed from a main supply line placed 
below surface of ground and are con- 
nected by risers or standpipes. It re- 
quires approximately 60 GPM at 25 to 
31 lbs. pressure on supply line in field 
to cover one acre properly, and at this 
rate, an inch of rain, or 27,152 gallons, 
can be applied in 9 hours. This sys- 
tem has been used successfully as a 
protection against light frosts. 

There is another type of overhead 


(Continued on Page 2% 


HIS new ATLAS book, 

consisting of 120 fully illus- 
trated, attractively printed 
pages, contains information 
that will prove of utmost value 
to users of explosives. 
It tells the how, when, where, 
what and why of explosives. 
It describes the many kinds 
and grades of explosives and 
blasting supplies in a way that 
will appeal to every user of 
explosives. 
We now are distributing this 
valuable book of blasting in- 
formation, without charge, to 
those who request it. Write 
today. 


Distributed by 


Phosphate Supply Co. 
| -« Bartow, Florida 
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of all the raw material for clothing. 
They placed 1,000,000 cars of perish- 
able products on the market in 1923 
and furnished staple crops enough to 
supply home demands and furnish ex- 
ports amounting to billions of dollars. 

Their investment amounts to $78,- 
000,000,000, which is $3,000,000,000 
more than the bank deposits of all the 
civilized countries on earth. 

They and their families are em- 
ployed more days producing and har- 
vesting one year’s crops than there 
has been moments since Adam left the 
Garden of Eden. The failures in farm- 
ing, the serious conditions of agricul- 
ture, the perplexing difficulties, and 
the complex problems of the farmer 
are not productive problems. Thy? 
are processing, conditioning, distrib- 
uting and marketing. 

Our small] crops have sold for more 
than our large ones. We have not 
merchandised our products. We have 
dumped them. We have not fed the 
markets, we have choked them. We 
have not distributed in all the avenues 
of trade, we have crowded some and 
starved others. We have bought on 
inflated markets and sold on deflated 
markets. 

Plowing in hope, living on faith and 
marketing by accident. Roaming 
around in the wilderness of despair, 
in financial desperation. The farmers 
are slowly, not spasmodically, turning 
toward cotoperative marketing and 
are succeeding in proportion to the 
amount of sane, systematic business 
methods they are practicing, and the 
expert business management they are 
employing. 

A co-operative will not succeed 
when the blind are leading the blind. 
A co-operative cannot be a grandmo- 
ther to all the difficulties of the indi- 
vidual, nor can it say to all the wild 
winds in the storm center of market- 
ing, “peace, be still!” And, paying 
$15,000 a year to an amateur does not 
make him an expert. A co-operative 
will not succeed when the motor pow- 
er is all gas, and no steering gear, a 
real co-operative marketing associa- 
tion is as truly a business organization 
as a bank, insurance company or man- 
ufacturing corporation. A co-opera- 
tive is purely a democratic organiza. 
tion, and cannot succeed under auto- 
cratic control. 

A co-operative association is purel~ 
a business organization and cannot 
succeed without business manage- 
ment and loyalty on the part of the 
membership. aoe ae 
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A recent report of the secretary of 
agriculture published. Jan. 7, 1924, 
places the amount of business done 
by co-operatives in the United States 
at $2,000,000,000 or more than 20 per 
cent of the farm products of this coun- 
try were sold through co-operative ef- 
fort in 1923. 

And, the most prosperous farming 
sections on this continent market their 
products through co-operative organi- 
zations, or in the world as for that 
matter. It is part of the producers’ 
duty to market his products at a profit 
and everybody is in favor of it, and in 
sympathy with co-operative market- 
ing except those who profit by his 
failure to do so. 

You cannot expect them to help him 
do it, and I do not blame the fellow 
who is marketing for the farmer un- 
der present methods, and I never do, 
nor ever have eriticised or abused 
him. When we found that wheelbar- 
row and ox-cart transportation was 
too expensive we did not go out and 
burn the ox-cart and kill the driver; 
we built a railroad. 

We knew that the ox driver and 
wheelbarrow pusher would not build 
a railroad. It would interfere with 
their business, so if our marketing 
system is too expensive, too cumber- 
some, too slow, too indirect, we must 
improve it or build it over and take 
the slack out of the line of market- 
ing. And saying you don’t believe in 
doing it won’t stop it. You might as 
well say you don’t believe in an auto- 
mobile or a national bank. 


And the time has come when co- 
operation is the only remedy for the 
producers of Florida. We may not all 
market through the same organization, 
but we must unite in putting a better 
product on. the market. We may not 
all market co-operatively but we must 
eliminate so much competitive selling, 
we may not all ship through one chan- 
nel, but surely we will all work for 
more perfect distribution. 


I believe that twice as many of our 
oranges go to New York as should go 
there—43 per cent of all the mixed 
vegetables from Florida go to New 
York. One day in 1922, fifteen cars 
of watermelons were shipped to New 
York and sold for an average of $700 
per car. In less than a week 178 car- 
loads of watermelons were received in 
New York in one day and sold for an 
average of $210 a car. 

We have a partial monopoly on the 
citrus supply here in Florida and we 
owe it to ourselves, our state and our 
families to regulate this God-given 
heritage, to the markets of the world 


with profit for all and loss to none. 
And it will take friendly co-operation, 
unity of effort, sensible pulling togeth- 
er to do it. A greater citrus industry 
with economic production and orderly 
marketing means a greater Florida. 
Being an enthusiastic, loyal, red-blood- 
ed citizen of Florida, I want to help 
you all I can. 


I hope I will never be lacking in 
thought, feeling, utterance, action or 
service to my country, my state or 
the common people. When my life 
must terminate, and earth is ready to 
reclaim its own, and God to take back 
the spirit He has lent me, I hope I 
shall have rendered lasting service to 
my state and finished faithfully the 
path of duty. 

I thank you. 


Nicotine-sulphate sprays help the 
strawberry plant produce good straw- 
berries—helps by killing plant lice, 
those pesky suckers of plant juices. 


Spring Citrus 
Fertilization 


Good bloom, liberal setting of 
fruit, growth to increase future 
_bearing surface and general up- 
building of the tree are aimed at 
in spring citrus fertilizing. Late 
January or early February is 
usually regarded as the best 
time to make the spring appli- 
cation. Your harvest next fall 


will prove the wisdom of a lib- 
eral application of fertilizer this 
spring. 


MArmours 


BIG CROP Fertilizers 


Include formulas and analyses 
to suit every grove requirement. 
The brands we offer for spring 
application are designed to give 
the tree the particular food it 
needs at this season of the year. 
The fertilizer exactly adapted to 
your grove is among them. A 
postal card will bring full infor- 
mation. 


Armour Fertilizer 
Works, 


Jacksonville, -Florida 
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scm matinee GUf Brand Fertilizers 








Caseinate. 


Why risk the chance of 
having your fruit con- 
demned or its salability 
handicapped through 
spray blemishes (caused by uneven distribution of 
the spray) or incomplete protection because it will 
not adhere in wind and rain? 

Red Diamond Calcium Caseinate, added to any 
spray, spreads it evenly over the surface of the fruit 
and leaves, and makes it stick. Write for circular. 


ROSIN & CO., Philadelphia 
ee? rong 


So throw away the pick and the grub hoe, 






There’s no more work for poor old Ned, 


For 



















The Webb Clearing Plow has taken his 
place. 

By the use of this machine, a tractor 
and two men, from four to eight acres of 
Saw Palmetto land can be grubbed and 
left ready for piling and burning in a 
day’s time. 

The cost price is the only expense— 
there are no parts about it to break or get 
out of order. 


Harllee & Harrison 
Lincoln, Ford & Fordson Dealers 


PALMETTO, BRADENTOWN AND 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 





CALCIUM CASEINATE 
















THEY MAKE FRIENDS 


That’s one of the many strong points of 
Gulf Brand fertilizers—they. make staunch 
friends. 


Once users. growers and truckers alike 
insist on these famous Florida fertilizers. 
They learn the true value of fine materials, 
carefully prepared. 


It’s through full value that Gulf Brands 
have held a host of unchanging users—and 
after all a fertilizer can best be judged by the 
customers it keeps. 


You too will demand Gulf Brands after 
you experience the satisfaction they give. 
A card brings information and price list, also 
expert field service if you desire it. It’s an 
introduction to the best friend your crops 
can have. .NOW’S THE TIME. 


Gulf Fertilizer Company 


Tampa, Florida 











COPPER 
SULPHATE 


(Blue Vitriol) 


The basis of Bordeaux Mixture 
(Copper Sulphate and slaked lime) 


Nichols Triangle Brand 
Copper Sulphate 


Large and small crystals, pulverized—99% Pure 


















The only known control for fungous 
diseases of fruits and vegetables. 


Make Your Own Bordeaux 


Bordeaux Mixture loses its efficiency on stand- 
ing and should be freshly made. Use Triangle 
Brand Copper Sulphate and prepare your mix- 
ture when you need it. Triangle Brand is clean 
and oure. Packeclin strong mew barrels and kegs. 






















Nichols Copper Co. 







25 Broad St. 
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IRRIGATION IN FLORIDA 
Continued from page 23 

irrigation known as the Standpipe Sys- 
tem. Water is supplied from a main, 
through laterals, and finally distribut- 
ed by sprinklers placed on stands 18 
inches to six feet high and placed in a 
staggered position 25 to 50 feet apart, 
according to the covering capacity of 
sprinklers used, and pipe sizes must 
be properly balanced to give uniform 
pressure throughout. 

For orange grove irrigation in Flor- 
ida, in my opinion the Conductor Pipe 
System is the most practical; not only 
on account of the minimum cost of 
initial installation but the compari- 
tively low cost of operation to be ob- 
tained as well. From the most acces- 
sible water supply, the main pipe line 
is run through grove so that the high- 
est elevations can be supplied with 
openings at intervals of at least every 
fifth tree row for slip-joint conductor 
pipe. As this conductor pipe will not 
stand much pressure, oversized pipe 
must be used and gravity from open- 
ings must be largely depended on. 
Trees at end of conductor pipe are to 
be watered first, and five tree rows 
are to be taken care of as the joints 
are slipped off until opening on main 
has been reached; then, conductor 
pipe is moved to the next opening and 
connected up for five more rows, and 
so on until the grove has been covered 
In order to apply a half inch of water, 
based on 60 trees to an acre, each 
tree would have to have approximately 
4% barrels. 

For all systems of irrigation, total] 
acreage to be covered, maximum ele- 
vation above water level, contour of 
land, and source and location of water 
supply must be taken into considera- 
tion, in order to design the pipe sys- 
tem properly and figure out an eco- 
nomical pumping plant. Where flow- 
ing water is available, this is an ideal 
supply for sub-irrigation and groves; 
and it is to be had at Sanford, other 
points on the St. Johns river, Arcadia, 
Punta Gorda, the Manatee river sec- 
tion, points on the East Coast and on 
the east side of Lake Apopka at an 
elevation of less than 14 feet above 
lake level, but in most cases water 
has to be pumped, and there are types 
of pumping machinery to meet every 
condition. 

In conclusion, I would like to im- 
press you with the fact that few of us 
fully appreciate just how God has fa- 
vored and richly endowed this great 
state of ours with natural resources. 
Not only has He given us sunshine 
and flowers for ug to enjoy—a haven 
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of retreat from ice and snow for our 
less fortunate brothers, but, from an 
agricultural standpoint as well, His 
favoritism is again apparent. The 
crop seasons north of us are closed, 
and we pick up and carry on—supply- 
ing open markets throughout the coun- 
try which would otherwise be out of 
the question, on account of competi- 
tion and excess freights. He gives us 
rain in the hot summer months to cool 
the atmosphere, to quench the thirst 
of our citrus trees and vegetation 
when they need it most, and to fill 
our lakes, streams and subterranean 
cavities—reservoirs of moisture to be 
tapped and applied at our convenience. 

He has given us the greatest coun- 
try in the world, and it is up to us to 
make it a veritable Garden of Eden. 


TRADE MARKS DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 


Trade Mark Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


National 


The following are trade-mark ap- 
plications pertinent to our field pend- 
ing in the United States Patent Office 
which have been passed for publica- 
tion and are in line for early regis- 
tration unless opposition is filed 
promptly. For further information 
address National Trade-mark Com- 
pany, Barrister Building Washington, 
D .C., trade-mark specialists. 

As an additional feature to its read- 
ers this journal gladly offers to them 
an advance search free of charge on 
any mark thty may contemplate 
adopting or registering. You may 
communicate with the Editor of this 
Department or send your inquiry di- 
rect to the National Trade-mark Com- 
pany, stating that you are a reader of 
this journal: 

The Florida method of boll weevil 
c-ntrol increased cotton yieds in this 
state last year by nearly three times 
over the yields of untreated, check 
plots. 


Farmers’ Week, the third annual 
meeting of its kind in the state, will 
be held August 11-16 at the University 
of Florida. 


Electric lights are mighty fine, but 
if you haven’t that water system in- 
stalled yet or the house painted, let 
the lights have third place in the home 
improvement program. 


In writing to advertisers, 
mention The Citrus Industry. 


please 


If you haven’t planted that oat, rye 
or rape crop, do it now. Better late 
than never. Put something between 
the old cow’s ribs. 


WE hte 


SKINNER COKE HEATERS have 
positively proven their effective- 
ness in protecting Florida groves 
from damage by frost. Because of 
their efficiency, low first cost and 
economy of operation, they offer 
the very best means available for 
insuring citrus trees, fruit and 
truck crops against frost damage. 
SKINNER COKE HEATERS send 
out an intense radiant heat that 
frost cannot penetrate, thereby 
protecting buds, blossoms and the 
tenderest growth. Write for further 
particulars y 
Skinner Machinery Company 

Gulf Avenue, Dunedin, Florida. 

World’s Largest Manufacturers 

of Fruit and Vegetable Packing 

Equipment. 


RCHARD and vine- 

yard, truck patch and 

citrus grove, cotton and tobac- 

co, vines, shrubs and flowers 

must be sprayed. Barns, 

sheds, poultry and hog houses, 

fences, walls and outbuild- 

ings must be whitewashed, 

painted and disinfected. You 

can do any or all of these 

things quickly, economically 

and efficiently with a MYERS 

Spray Pump. There isa MYERS 

for every purpose, and each the 
best of its kind. 

MYERS Spray Pumps handle \.. ith equal 

facility insecticides, Sxiahecten, white- 

sar al Pop 

he ey 

omeiree eras 

leaf and every nook and pnd 

as, MYERS line includes Pumps for 

ri . 

Srey. Aas: 

} f and Door 


Hangers. Ask 
Pyour local 
dealer about 


TERE. MYERS&BROZ SS,cans"ori3 


Paha ne AN Ase ROARING, Cooks 
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FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY COMPANY 


" FLAGLER SYSTEM 
CITRUS GROWERS!:: INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
J. E. Ingraham, H. S. McLendon, 
Your Efforts Are Worthy of Results Vice-President Agricultural Agent 
ASSOCIATED No COMPANY. 
MODEL LAND M 
IT IS POOR ECONOMY TO PUR- CHULUOTA_ COMPAN 
“ tr TER <TTT DEFTYDa PERRINE GRANT LAND COMPANY 
CHASE INFERIOR SULPHURS Officers 
FOR DUSTING YOUR CITRUS J. E. Ingraham, President 
TREES. SAVE TIME! One-half Sidney Harrison, Secy. & Treas. 
pound of FLOWERS of SULPHUR ed eee ak, eae i 
will do the same work as one J. D. Ingraham, Sales Agent 
pound of Crude Commercial so- Model Land Company has large acreages of the best 
types of agricultural and grove lands for sale. Some of 
this land is situated in drainage districts; several of 
SAVE MONEY! Be sure of your these districts have been completed, others are nearing 
aeons san aves dle tedesialedas completion; still other tracts of land are located where 
esults! Purchase a sulphur with there is no special drainage necessary. 
maximum fuming qualities. RE- Chuluota Company has exceptionally fine residential 
MEMBER IT IS THE GAS THAT property as well as agricultural and grove lands for sale, 
SEEN REE Oee ~ — so : } in a beautiful high, rolling, pine, fresh-water lake region 
DOES THE WORK. Adulterating of Seminole County. This is situated on the Okeechobee 
iphur with lime to make it free Branch of the Florida East Coast Railway, and can also 
it be renched by splendid highways from either Sanford or 
ae, ' Orlando. Climatic conditions are fine in this locality the 
tion ccessary to. ki the tust year round. 
Mite an Red Spider. | All the land companies will sell in large or small tracts, 
= 7 | sh or terms Their lands are located in all the East 
; Countie principally in the following: Monroe, 
SAVE WORRY! DUST YOUR TREES WITH 100% jf} | Dade. Broward. Palm Beach, St. Lucie, Osceola, Semin- 
Flagler and st. Johns, 
PURE “ANCHOR” BRAND VELVET FLOWERS OF For definite information or particulars write the Main 


Offices or the local agents for sale of the Company’s 
SULPHUR. lands. 


called Dusting Sulphurs. 


running prevents the fuming ac- 


Local Agents Appointed for Sale of Lands 
It has stood the test of Time yroven its worth over J. A. Rowand St. ee ™ 
’ | C. 5h BG codendasccmmseeneusene ~__Chuluota, a. 
D. E. Austin Fort Pierce, Fla, 
Rm Oe <> ee eee West Palm pea. ta 
| i Se 
STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. of TEXAS Seumsiae ec mebinn Fin, 
711 Scanlan Bldg-, Houston, Tex. J. B. Reilly - i Fla. 
. P. L. Wilson > | hag 
: — E A. R. Livingston (Cape Sable Lands)....Homestead a. 
Florida Distributors: H. Phillis _______________.______ eee Fla. 
Chase & Company ma iano Sanford, Fla. | falph — New Smyrna, ra. 


forty years usage. 











Exchange Supply Co. . ------Tampa, Fla. | Main Offices: City Building, St. Augustine, Florida. 
Florida Insecticide Co aiaeee — _Apopka, Fla. | Jacksonville Office: 239 West Forsyth Street. 
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Fertilizer 


is an investment, not an expense. The more you can in- 
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vest the better, so long as each additional dollar invested re- 
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turns a reasonable profit. 
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We invite you to share in the same success we have had during 


the past ten years, in the manufacture of 100 per cent Quality fer- 
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tilizer, by using either Osceola or Early Bird brand. 
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We build on Quality 
Quality gives Results 
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Osceola Fertilizer Company 


1003-4-5-6-7 Craham Building Jacksonville, Florida 
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The Florida Orange 


By: Frank Kay Anderson 


Reprinted ferm the Souvenir Book 
of the 32nd Annual Convention of the 
National League of Commission Mer- 
chants. 


While wild orange trees in the early 
days abounded in many places upon 
the peninsula of Florida, and still are 
to be found in many localities, the 
cultivated orange probably dates back 
to 1565 when St. Augustine was set- 
tled by a Spanish expedition. It is 
recorded that this expedition brought 

, With it a number of farmers and fruit 
growers and a large amount of equip- 
ment. The records of the settlement 
do not mention orange trees but short- 
ly thereafter correspondence of some 
of the priests of the colony, now in 
the hands of historical authorities, 
makes mention of the delicious or- 
anges being produced on the planta- 
tions at St. Augustine. 


As early as 1835 an English colony 
at Green Cove Springs on the St. 
Johns River was producing oranges in 
sufficient volume to be making ship- 
ments by boat to Savannah and Char- 
leston. These were probably the first 
commercial shipments of citrus fruit 
from Florida. 


The growing of oranges advanced 
southward along the banks of the St. 
Johns River long before railroads 
were built; and in many instances 
groves of considerable acreage were 
planted inland at some distance trom 
the river to which it was necessary to 
be hauled for shipment. The history 
of the industry in Florida has been 
one of steady progress southward from 
the early beginnings, even though 
some old groves still are to b2 found 
along the St. Johns River almozt up 
to Jacksonville. 

By 1884 Orlando was about the cen- 
ter of citrus production. Then came 
the disaster of ’95 known as the “big 
freeze” which did tremendous damage 
because it followed a spell of very 
warm weather. Since that time the 
fueustry as steadisy gon? forward 
not only reestablishing itself but at 
present tar exceeding in 3ize aud vol- 
ume of shipments the rosiest dreams 
ct tbe leaders in the busi..°ss thirty 
years ago. 

Methods of cultivation have steadi 
ly advanced and have become vastiy 
more scientific than in the early days, 
There has been a like advancement in 
methods of preparing fruit for the 
markets. In the earlier days fruit 
was knocked from the trees with poles 
and simply thrown into barrels or 
crudely-made boxes for shipment. 
Gradually the present form an1 size 


of standard Florida citrus boxes was 
evolved. However, the earlier boxes 
had solid ends and centers wit. sawed 
sides and were fastened with wooden 
hoops. The present box of veneer is 
lighter and stronger than wer? these. 
The bulge pack was a still later de- 
velopment as an assurance to the 
fruit trade of a square deal on tke 
quantity of fruit in each box. There 
is added benefit through the bulge 
pack in that research shows the ad- 
ditional ventilation given through the 
bulge aids the better carrying quality 
of the fruit. 

Orange trees given proper care are 
very long lived. Some in Spain and 
elsewhere are said to be more than 
seven hundred years old. There are 
in Florida numbers of trees living 
from early plantings which are known 
to be seventy-five to eighty years old 
and some even older. Many of these 
are magnificent specimens, one at 
least being slightly more than fifty 
feet in height and having a spread of 
limbs of fully fifty feet. 

The Florida orange is noted for its 
relatively thin skin and high juice 
content. Not only is it the juciest of 
citrus fruits but the juice is unrivaled 
for zest and flavor. Florida orange 
juice is readily digested by even the 
most delicate stomachs, yet it is ex- 
tremely nourishing. Who would think 
that a pint of Florida orange juice 
contains greater nourishing value than 
a similar quantity of oysters? Yet 
ececording to scientific authorities of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture it does, and likewise has 
higher nourishing value than many 
other common foodstuffs. 

The soil and climate of Florida are 
ideally adapted to orange production 
as proven by the wild orange trees 
naturally growing here. The rare 
combination of sunlight and favorable 
soil conditions makes it possible to 
produce in Florida the very highest 
quality oranges without necessity for 
iirigation or special soil development 
except to supply ordinary plant food 
in the form of carefully developed fer- 
tilizers to replace in the soil the tre- 
mendous losses it receives from the 
fruit removed from the trees. The 
orange growing industry in Florida is 
literally as old as is civilization with- 
in the state and promises always to 
remain one of the leading businesses 
upon the peninsula. 


“He who starts a forest fire ought 
to be arrested for arson,” said the wel- 
fare worker. Not quite right—he 
ought to be shot at sunrise. 


Had any funerals for scrub bulls or 
boars or nondescript roosters in ycur 
community lately? 


Pick up and burn pecan twigs cut 
off by the twig girdler: by so doing 
you burn the eggs laid by this insect, 
thus lessening the damage next year. 


if You Wanta 


SUPERIOR GROVE 


Plant 


Superior 
Nurseries 


Trees 


M.J.Daetwyler’s 


SUPERIOR NURSERIES 


Orlando, Fila. 


THE MAN WHO KNOWS 


HOURS DAILY AND SUNDAY 


9 A. M. to 8 P. M. 
The Great Marsden, the Man You Have 
Been Waiting to Consult 


If your business is 
unsuccessful, if your 


health is not good or 
if you are in trouble 
of any kind, you 
should see this truly 
gifted psychic at 
once. He has helped 
thousands — why not 
you? He not only 
tells you what your 
life has been and will 
be, but how to change 
your bad conditions to 
those of success, joy 
and happiness. Thou- 
sands of people today 
are failures simply be- 
cause they cannot see 
for themselves or are 
uot following the 
right trade or pro- 
fession. Prof. Marsden 
has made a _ life § 
study of this and he 
is now ready to ad- 
vise you how to make 
a success of your life. 
His fee is reasonable jf 
and within reach of 
the caller. 
607 Marion St., opposite DeSoto ‘Hotel. 
Come in and see Marsden when you 
visit the Fair—he will solve your prob- 
lems. 
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If You Want to Make Money 
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Plant Avocados 





Florida's newest and finest 








$$$ $ $ $ 





Commercial and Tourist Hotel. 


Special attention and courteous ser- 











There is no other fruit in the world that can 


vice to Floridians and commercial bring you the returns that avocados will 






bring. 





men. 












There are no other avocado trees in the 






250 Rooms—250 Baths 
EUROPEAN — FIREPROOF 


world that can give you better results than 
John B. Beach avocado trees. 









There is no better time than right now to 


WURT. W. WARNER, 


place your orders—the supply is limited, the 
Manager. 









demand for genuine John B. Beach avocado 
trees is steadily growing. 


There is no good reason why you should 


spend your good money for less than the 
best—John B. Beach avocado trees are the 














Jacksonville‘s Leading Hotel 


<e 


best—therefore they will produce the best 

















fruit which will enable you to receive the 
best price. 





Do not delay, order right now John B. Beach 
avocado trees. Then you are sure to have a 
grove of the best money producing trees that 
it is possible for a grower to have. 





We are also distributors for Griffings Inter- 
State Nurseries, producers of all kinds of 
ornamentals, pecans, figs and general lines 
of fruit trees. 


Quality Nurseries 





Strictly Fire Proof. In the center 
of everything. 
Rates: 


With private bath $2.50up. Without bath $2 up 


HOW?EL SEMINOLE 


Chas. B. Griner, Manager, 
Tacksonville, Fla. 







Lakeland, Florida 








Sole distributors of John B. Beach Avocado and 








Mango Trees. 
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Thirty 
TO PREVENT WITHERTIP 
IN THE CITRUS TREES 


Paying crops of citrus require the 
pruning out of dead wood, the apply- 
ing of a clean-up Bordeaux spray, and 
the keeping of the trees in a healthy 
condition. That is the opinion, at least, 
of many successful growers. These 
three things are necessary to hold in 
check many diseases. 

Among the diseases of citrus, with- 
ertip ig not of minor importance and 
the pruning shears or saw should be 
used against it. O. F. Burger, plant 
pathologist of the Florida Experiment 
Station, in answering the inquiry of 
a Florida grower who wished to know 
the right way to prevent withertip, 
wrote: 

“Trees affected with withertip 
should be pruned and kept pruned of 
infected branches and twigs. 

“A clean-up spray of Bordeaux mix- 
ture and oil will kill the spores still 
clinging to the surface of the tree 
after pruning. The oil is to control 
purple scale. If Bordeaux is used 
without oil or a follow-up insecticide, 
the scale will increase. 

“Keep the trees in good, healthy 
condition. In the spring use a fertil- 
izer rich in plant food. 

“Withertip is a disease not only of 
trees in the grove, but also of young 
trees in the nursery. It rarely at- 
tacks healthy trees. Trees weakened 
by drought, cold, lack of proper food, 
or over-bearing, are subject to with- 
ertip. 

“This malady appears as a withering 
and dying back of the twigs and 
branches, which is generally accom- 
panied by an exudation of gum. The 
young terminal branches become 
stained and wither. The leaves yel- 
low and drop. The affected tree usu- 
ally appears stunted and sickly.” 


COMBINATION MARMALADE 


(Orange, Grapefruit and Lemon) 

Select an orange, a lemon and a 
grapefruit. Wash and run the fruit 
thru a food chopper. Add three times 
the bulk of water, boil for 15 minutes, 
and let stand over night. Next morn- 
ing boil for ten minutes, and let stand 
again. When cold, measure pint for 
pint of sugar and cook over a rapid 
fire until jelly stage is reached (222 
degrees F.). A variation may be 
made in this by adding (when sugar 
is added) 1 cup of grated pineapple 
previously boiled for five minutes. 


In writing to advertisers, please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 
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Florida has more possibilities than 
any other state. 


A good slogan, “A garden for every 
country home.” 


Nothing like the poultry show to 
put poultry and their owner on the 
map. 

Over 10 per cent of the citrus fruit 
harvested in this state is injured by 
long stems, clipper cuts, or pulled 
and bruised fruit. Every injured fruit 
is potentially a decayed fruit. 

Practically all losses in culls and 
decayed citrus fruit can be prevented 
eccnomically by correcting faulty 
methods in culture, in handling the 
fruit, and by picking it at the proper 
time. 


If the poultrymen of Florida pro- 
duced $60,000,000 more of eggs and 
poultry meats, they would be just 
about up with the demands for such 
products in this state. Room for the 
chicken business in Florida. 


Make your lemon rinds do double 
duty. Keep one or two near the sink, 
and when your hands are stained rub 
them with the rind. Most stains will 
come right off. 


In writing to advertisers, please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 
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HOTEL HILLSBORO 
Tampa, Fla. 
TOP O’ THE TOWN 


European Plan, Fireproof 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA 
$44646664600004000444400bs000006006640400600060400008 


“ASK YOUR NEIGHBOR—HE KNOWS” 


For over 35 years the E. O. Painter 
Fertilizer Company has furnished Flor- 
ida growers with fertilizers. The con- 
tinued patronage of experienced grow- 
ers gives proof of satisfactory results. 
COULD BETTER FERTILIZER BE 

MADE WE WOULD MAKE IT 
Write for New Fall Price Lists Just 
Issued. 

E. O. PAINTER FERTILIZER CO., 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Right Planting 


Will make your home a 
bower of beauty and give it a 
charm worth many times the 
cost of plants and effort. 


For many years we have 
specialized in the creation of 
beautiful grounds, homes, | 
estates, parks and sub-divi- 
sions. Our Tropical Planting 
Book is full of valuable sug- 
gestions. Write for it now. 


REASONER BROTHERS 
ROYAL PALM NURSERIES 


Box E Oneco, Florida 


300 Rooms With Baths 


PEEEEEEEEEEEES SE TE PEE EET 


T. W. RAMSEY 


LUMBER 
HOUSE AND BUILDERS SUPPLIES 
WINDOWS AND DOORS 


We ship large or small orders 


17th St. and 6th Ave. 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Phone 51-219 


















For 
Bigger 
Better 


Citru 
Crop 


USE 


BRADLEY’S 
FERTILIZERS 


























The American Agricultural 


e Chemical Company 


12314 Main Street 
Third Floor, Byrne Building, 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Now Is The Time to 


Place Your Orders 
for Citrus Trees 


Our Entire Stock is Complete in Every Line 


We have this season a 
complete line of all sizes 
and all varieties of citrus 
trees, on both rough lemon 
and sour orange stock, and 
are in position to handle 
orders for any quantity. 
These trees are as fine as 
any ever grown in Florida 
and comprise the choicest 
plantings of all the stand- 
ard varieties. 


The trees are thrifty, 
hardy, and free from blem- 
ish. 


Oranges: Parson Brown, 
Pineapple, Lue Gim Gong, 
Tardiff, Valencia and Dan- 
ey Tangerines. 


Grapefruit: Walters, Ex- 
celsior and Marsh Seedless. 


Above All Else Be Sure Your Nursery 
Stock Is The Highest Grade 
And True To Name 


The C. E. Thomas Nurseries have for years borne the 




























































reputation of selling guaranteed trees—trees which pur- 
chasers in every section knew they could rely upon abso- 
lutely—trees which would bear when and as they were 
represented to bear—in short, that every tree sold by this 
concern was backed by unqualified guarantee of this com- 
pany which ranks among the leaders in its particular 
pursuit. 


Avocado Culture Promises To Be 
More Important Than Citrus 


Mr. Popenoe, avocado ex- the young leaves, the 


























plorer for U. S. Govern- trees themselves being un- 


ment, states that he be- 
lieves the culture of avo- 
eados will some day be- 
come even more important 
than citrus culture in Flor- 


injured. 

Every grove owner should 
prepare to plant at least a 
small acreage to this pop- 

























ida and California. bch hardy and profitable 
It has been shown ir ~*~" on 

ifornia that the hardiest We have several thous- 

types of avocados with- and thrifty young trees of 


stood a temperature of 21 the best varieties now bud- 
degrees with injury only to ded and ready for markez. 


SOME FLORIDA EXAMPLES 


Mr. George B. Cellon, proprietor of Tropical Grove, 
and author of “Commercial Cultivation of Avocados and 
Mangoes,”’ stated to friends that he was almost ashamed 
to look his trees in the face, because they have furnished 
him with so much money. And a small grove of 54 trees, 
started to bearing at the third year, gave him a profit of 
$3,000.00 for the first three crops. 

Mr. J. M. Morrison, superintendent of the noted 
Charles Deering estate, which has a grove of 3,500 avo- 
cados, planted in 1906, says it is conservative to count on 
from 600 to 700 ‘“‘pears’’ per tree annually. That the 
price will range from $45.00 per crate to $5.00 per crate. 
Each crate packing 36 to 46 pears according to size. 
These prices are top and low, the average being from 
$15.00 to $20.00 per crate. 

Mr. J. S. Collins says that his grove, planted twelve 
years ago, yielded last season a crop which netted him 
$42,000.00 on avocados alone, and,that mangoes added 
$7,000.00 to his season's receipts from one grove. 

Mr. Charles Montgomery, who now owns a grove of 
350 avocado trees, says that his first 85 trees averaged 
him $3,000.00 net each year for a period of five years. He 
further states that his fruit has sold as high as $45.00 
per crate and some of his trees have produced $250.00 
worth in one crop. Mr. Montgomery also built and ope- 
rated the first avocado packing house in Miami. 

Mr. Montgomery told of a tree on the Filer estate, 
whose trunk was as big as a flour barrel. Mr. Cellon 
added that this tree produced 3,000 peArs at a single crop, 
by actual count. 


Agents Wanted in Every Locality 


THE C. E. THOMAS 
NURSERIES 


Bruen-Webb Building 


Tampa Florida 
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SUGAR SUBSTITUTES 


PREVENT DIABETES, SAYS 
SENATOR COPELAND 








The excessive use of cane sugar in 
this country may be one of the causes 
of the prevalence of diabetes, accord- 
ing to Dr. Royal S. Copeland, U. S. 
Senator from New York. Senator 
Copeland is a health authority, hav- 
ing been Health Commissioner of 
New York City. He contends that 
the substitution of dates, corn sugar 
and other sweets in place of the ex- 
cessive use of cane sugar would un- 
doubtedly improve the health of the 
American people. 













Farming is the noblest profession. 
Thrips on roses may be controlled 
Ly spraying with tobacco extracts. 






Santa Claus would have a hard time 
bringing a water system down the 
chimney, but it would make a fine 
Christmas present for the farmer’s 
wife just the same. 









The hen that lays is the hen that 
pays. 









In writing to advertisers, please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 






SKINNER SANDPROOF SPRAYER 








‘FOR BETTER SPRAYING” 


The exclusive STRINE adjustable 
plunger makes its pump action 
more efficient, its life longer. 
All Working Parts Incased In Oil; 
Sandproof 

Strong, durable, easily handled. 
Excels in pressure and pumping 
capacity. Turns in 8 foot radius. 
Write ror catalog today. 


SKINNER MACHINERY CO. 
Guif Ave., Di nedin, Fia. 
Werld’s Largest Manufacturers of 


Fruit and Vegetable Packing 
Equipment. 


































































FOr fifty years Myers 
Pumps have led the field. 
Myers Cog-Gear Hand Pump, 
Electric House Pump and 
Self-Oiling Bulldozer Power 
Pump are but three of this 
world famous line. All low 
in cost, simple, dependable. 
(10) Myers means highest-qual- 

ity Pumps, Door Hangers, 
See your 


Nitrate 
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Citrus 
Fruits 


must have plenty 
of nitrogen 


Wherever used it has 
been shownconclusive- 
ly that liberal applica- 
tions of 


of Soda 


to citrus trees have caused better growth 
and increased production of first quality 
fruit. Secure your Nitrate from your 
nearest dealer and apply it early. 


My Free Bulletin Service is issued for 
the benefit of those interested in improv- 





ing the yield of any and all crops. Send 
me your name and address on a postal card 
if you wish to receive my bulletins as 
printed. To identify this advertisement 
add the number 2544 


Dr. Wm. S. Myers, Director, CHILEAN NITRATE COMMITTEE 














FROM PHOTO. 








GROWN FROM WILT 
TANT SEED. 














As a special intro- 
ductory offer we will in- 
clude with each packet 
of Wilt Resistant To- 
mato Seed, 5 extra 
packets—one each of 
early Cabbage, Onion 
Lettuce, Raddish and 
Turnip Seed—our reg- 
ular 50c_ collection. 





New Tomato 





68 FINE TOMATOES ON PLANT 


Get These FREE 
Garden Seeds 


25 Madison Avenue, New York 


Resists Wilt 


AND BLIGHT--- 
Enormously Productive 


Now you’ may grow. culture, developed espec- 
large, perfect tomatoes ially to combat tomato 
knowing that the plants diseases which are causing 
will resist the tomato annual losses of 115,000 
wilt and blight so com- tons in the United States. 
mon in the South. With ordinary culti- 

—- Wilt Resis- vation these varieties 
— pa poe yee mee should yield hundreds of 

{ bushels of choice toma- 


Norton, Columbia and Th 
Norduke varieties obtain- toe8 per acre. ey are 


ed direct from the U. 8. unequaled for canning, 
Department of Agri- home use or market. 

Send for the family garden size packet of Sunni- 

Glo seed. It contains enough for the average garden 

and ‘will prove to you the superior qualities of these 


REsis- valuable varieties. 
MAIL. COUPON 


Sunni-Glo Seed Co., 

Fruitland Park, Miss., 

Department A.-1 
Gentlemen:- 

I enclose herewith 25c for which you 
agree to send me one packet of Wilt 
Resistant Tomato Seed and 5 extra 
packets of Garden Seeds, all postpaid. 

I understand that if I am not entirely 
satisfied with these seeds and return 
them to you, my money wlll be refunded 
immediately. 


















They are highest 
quality seeds, enough 
in each packet for the 
average family garden. 
Send coupon today 
with coin or stamps 
and get the benefit of 
this remarkable intro- 
ductory offer. 















SUNNI-GLO SEED COMPANY +) 
Fruitland Park, Miss. 
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Cord Tire 


Florida Citrus Growers 


The final cost is the real cost of tires. 

It’s the service you get from your Tires that determines their economy. 
LEE CORDS offer genuine dollar-for-dollar value and are YOUR insurance 
against delay in transporting your fruit to market. 

LEE dealers, throughout the State, are at your service. Call on yours 
and let him show you how to reduce your Tire troubles to a minimum. 

Our Line includes the famous PUNCTURE PROOF. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY! THE PROSPECT OF A BUMPER CROP 


MAKES IT DOUBLY IMPORTANT THAT YOUR TIRES BE THE BEST. BUY 
“LEE.” 



















Lee Tire Company of Florida, Inc. 






622 W. Forsyth St., 108 Franklin St., 
JACKSONVILLE. TAMPA. 
AURSRYRV EY RURUAUR Ey RyRy SY AUAU EUS : 
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Planting Time Is veawie 


We have a large stock of fine trees in all sizes in the following varieties: Par- 





son Browns, Valencia Lates. Pineapples, Satsumas, Tangerines, Marsh Seedless 
and Duncan Grapefruit. 















These trees have been carefully grown by citrus experts. Our root system is 
unexcelled. All buds taken from bearing trees of proven worth from the best 
groves in Lake County. We cordially invite you to call and inspect our splendid 


stock. 


Write for our catalogue and price list. 


Lake Nursery Company 


Incorporated $300,000. 
THE SOUR ORANGE NURSERY 


Leesburg, Florida 


W. S. McClelland, Pres. W. E. Evans, Sec. Chas. Isted, Treas. 
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TEN MILLION BESSARABIAN 
FRUIT TREES 





Much of the Bessarabian fruit is 
shipped to Germany and Belgium by 
the carload, while some dried fruits, 
as well as nuts, are exported to the 
United States. At present there are 
in the province about 10,000,000 fruit 
trees, nearly double that of 1919 
(chiefly apple, pear, peach, plum, 
cherry, apricot and quince) not in- 
cluding nut trees, says Commercial 
Attache Van Norman in a report to 
the Department of Commerce. The 
number of walnut trees has increased 
from 403.156 in 1919 to 765,085 trees 
in 1922. There is also a large number 
of vineyards covering an area of about 
40,000 hectares. 

The central districts are cultivating 
vines over five per cent of the arable 
surface of each district, and near the 
frontier of Bukovina some five per 
cent of the arable surface is covered 
with fruit trees. The state is keep- 
ing up special institutions for the 
care of these. For nearly a cewmury 
Bessarabia was the fruit orchard of 
the Russian empire, and supplied the 
principal cities with all kinds of 
fruits and nuts, as well as with wines. 
Althcugh fruit culture has long been 
established in Bessarabia, it is still 
carried on _ rather primitively with 
much waste. 





WINDS, FLOODS DAMAGE FRUIT 





Due to unprecedented rainfall ac- 
companied by high winds during the 
last of October, an estimated loss of 
about ten per cent of the present ba- 
nana crop of Panama has resulted, 
according to a_ statement just re- 
ceived by the Department of .Com- 
merce from Vice-Consul O. G. Loren. 
Other crops, such as rice, corn and 
yams, as well as considerable live 
stock, were destroyed by floods. These 
latter are not exported but constitute 
a means of subsistence of the native 
population, who undoubtedly will ex- 
perience hardships and suffering be- 
fore another crop is raised. 


You can’t tell a good farmer by look- 
ing at him nor by hearing him talk; 
you’ve got to watch him farm for 
several years. 


The pineapple industry is coming 
back to Florida in Palm Beach and 
St. Lucie. Cuba is rivaled. There 
seems to be soil in Florida for every- 


thing. 








Doc Hiller says: Greens from the 
garden are a far better stomach reg- 
ulator than pills. Cattle grazing on 





icine. 
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green pastures don’t often need med- 


Florida dairymen could put $20,000,- 
000 more of their produce on the local 
market and still not over-supply the 
demand for milk and its products in 
this state. Why not own a milk cow? 


Did you ever try using a little paint 


as a means of making your farmstead 
a place you like to stay close to? 


AANA ART 


HDA TA 


FREE ! 


This valuable, interest- 
compelling book will be 
sent absolutely without 
charge or obligation on 
your part. 


It tells, in plain lan- 
guage, how vegetable 
growers can increase their 
profits. Tells how to 
dispose of goods in 
a market that con- 
sumes 8, 445,200,000 
Ibs. of food stuffs 
annually. Explains 
selling methods em- 


Enough fruit and vegetables could 
be produced from St. Augustine to 
Florida City to feed half the people 
of the United States while they 
played in this garden spot. 


Without sufficient water the hen 
can do nothing with her feed, no mat- 
ter how good it may be. 


In writing to advertisers, please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 





This Valuable Book - 


ployed by most of the large shippers. Tells how some concerns in- 
creased sales 200% or more. Points out how to receive the full 


market price for your vegetables. 


Explains how to get your 


money within twenty-four hours after sale. Tells how to eliminate 


rejected cars, etc. 


More Dollars for Fruit Growers 


is the title of this interesting book. 


It is a veritable 


en¢yclopedia on the subject of selling farm products. 
No matter whether you are a grower, a shipper, a 
receiver or a dealer, you will find this as instructive 


as a text book. 





Our only reason for sending this book without 
charge is because it also tells why public sale 
is the best method of disposing of your goods. 


This edition is limited. 


So write us at 





once if you wish a copy. Or simply mail 


the coupon. 


The Fhuit Auction Co 


Established 1396 
202-208 FRANKLIN STREET 




































Fi-Bo-Pak 


Fruit & Vegetable Boxes 


The Last Word 
in Standard Containers 


FI-BO-PAK Boxes are scientifically constructed to give 
maximum strength and protection, in minimum weight and 
space. 


Made waterproof by paraffining inside and out, 
which lessens evaporation of contents. 

No nails required for sealing. 

Wire fastenings included, which are easy to place. 


Made of specially processed, compressed fiber 
board. 


Unusually light and strong. 
No sharp or uneven surfaces to injure contents. 


Scientifically ventilated. Boxes come nested, ready for use. 


“our sizes: 16-quart used for tomatoes, avocadoes, mangoes, and tangerines. 
28-quart, 32-quart, used for beans, cucumbers, peas, peppers, corn, oranges, etc. 
37-quart, used for lettuce, peppers and corn. 


Fruit and vegetables packed in FI-BO-PAK Boxes reach the market in best possible condition and command 
highest prices. Write for proof of these statements. 


W. A. Merryday Company 
State Distrbutors for FI-BOPAK 
Palatka, Florida. 
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Extra Values in Transport’s 
Advance Construction 


Transport models offer you greater truck values not only because they are built of the 
best specialized units, but because they represent in every single detail the highest at- 
tainments in motor truck engineering and designing. Transports embody every im- 
portant advance which seasoned experience has proved practical. 


The superior quality of ‘Transport workmanship is reflected in the perfection of some of the most note- 
worthy features of motor truck construction, such as Automatic Chassis Lubrication—Transport’s Improve- 
ment of the Drive Shaft Brake—and Specially Designed Radius Rod Equipment. A part of the extra vaiue 
that goes with the Transport. 


Automatic Chassis Lubrication: All parts requiring 
grease are equipped with nipples for easy coupling 
to the Alemite grease gun, which, with 500 pounds 
maximum pressure, positively forces the lubricant in- 
to the closest-fitting bearing and wearing parts, eject- 
ing old grease, grit and dirt. The well and wick sys- 
tem is used on all spring bolts and radius rod bolts. 
By capillary attraction, oil is drawn the full length of 
bolt, and in the case of springs, an even distribution 
between all leaves is assured. This system saves you 
time and labor and assurés more thorough lubrica- 
tion. 

Drive Shaft Brake: Models 35, 55, 60 and 75 are 
equipped with specially designed Transport Drive 


Shaft Service Brake, which is positive in action and 
applies braking pressure equally on both rear wheels. 
This brake checks the tendency to skid when turning 
a corner by proper control of the faster traveling 
wheel. <A spring cushion on brake rod prevents grab- 
bing action of brakes resulting from too sudden appli- 
cation by driver. 

Radius Rod Equipment: Two strong steel rods, one 
on each side of frame held in place by means of all- 
steel brackets, which are securely riveted and bolted 
to frame and rear axle respectively, hold rear wheels 
in perfect alignment and make it impossible for rear 
axle to slip on springs, assuring perfect operation of 
braking mechanism under all conditions. 


Bruce Motor Truck Co. 


State Distributors 


Tampa, Florida 
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THE KAFFIR ORANGE 


The Kaffir orange, recently intro- 
duced from South Africa and Mada- 
gascar, has attracted considerable at- 
tention among Florida growers. Spec- 
imens of the exhibit shown in the Polk 
county booth at the South Florida 
Fair were objects of much curious at- 
tention. 

Mr. L. D. Niles, a prominent horti- 
culturist of Lucerne Park, Fla., fur- 
nishes The Citrus Industry with the 
following description of this 
fruit: 

The new fruit from South Africa 
and Madagascar belongs to the family 
STRYCHNOS, of which there are 
about 200 species in the tropics of both 
hemispheres, including the Nux Vom- 
ica, grown in India, the seeds of which 
yield the drugs strychnine and 
vomica. 

Strychnos Spinosa (Kaffir Orange), 
a remarkable East African shrub or 
small tree, growing 12 to 22 feet high 
with evergreen foliage and_ short 
spine. Low tree branchlets slender- 
armed with pungent spines from the 
nodes; leaves, obvate or suborbicular, 
gray-pliose on both surfaces; flowers, 
greenish from the tips of the branch- 
es; sepals ovate, corolla-lobes ovate. 
Fruit, the size and color of an orange 
from which it receives its common 
name; the shell extremely hard, pulp 
abundant and edible, seeds quite large 
and somewhat similar to a persimmon. 
Introduced by Dr. Fairchild, director 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Washington, D. C. 

The fruit on exhibition was grown 
by Mr. H. W. Jenks, near Auburndale, 
Polk county, Florida. When ripe the 
fruit turns yellow and scents the room 
with fragrance of cloves. The seeds 
have a small amount of strychnine in 
them, the flesh being edible, remind- 
ing one of brandied peaches. Although 
the common African name is “Kaffir 
Orange,” the tree is not related to the 
citrus family. 


new 


nux 


According to Florida Citrus Ex- 
change shipment records, the move- 
ment of 25,134 cars of fruit thus far 
this season is 2,792 cars in excess of 
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The pecan tree is a dependable tree, 
But too often 
we fail to do this, just as we fail to 


if given an*opportunity. 


do with many other dependable things. 


When the stockman comes to real- 


Doc Hiller says: Every garden 
should have a variety of green vege- 
tables. Greens that can be eaten raw 
are even more effective than cooked 
ones, but for the sake of variety both 
kinds should be eaten each day. 


ize that fire is his enemy rather than : eet 


his friend, there will be less burning 


of the woods. 


In writing to advertisers, please 


mention The Citrus Industry. 


THIS FREE BOOK 
tells how one mdn 
can do the wor 

of two men 

and a ted 


the only 
machineof 
its kind fully 
endorsed by 


American 
Beauty Dust 
Sprayer 


Every Florida truck farmer and melon 
grower should send immediately for this 
helpful Manual. It is a 52-page illustrated 
book that tells just how to control crop 
diseases and insect pests. It also illustrates 
and describes the American Beauty Spray- 
er that is now being used so successfully by 
hundreds of Florida growers and which has 
been more widely recognized and re- 
commended by Agricultural Authorities 
throughout the United States than any 
other duster or spraying machine that has 
ever been built. 

The American Beauty Dust Sprayer is 
a one-man sprayer—easily carried on the 

back and _ oper- 
ated by a hand 
lever. It is con- 
structed of the 
finest materials 
throughout and 
will last for 
years. Every part 
is interchange- 
able and_ fully 
guaranteed. 


The only machine of its type on 
the market that is powerful enough 


to reach the tops of good 


pest control. Send the 


sized 
trees as well as vines and plants. 

leaf with CALISPRAY DUST and assures positive 
coupon 
particulars and name of nearest dealer. 


FLORIDA DISTRIBUTOR: E. 0. Painter Fertilizer Co., Jacksonville, Florida 


It covers every 


and get full 


50000 
SATISFIED 


THE CALIFORNIA SPRAYER CO. 


6003 Pasadena Ave., Los Angeles, California 


The California Sprayer Co., 6003 Pasadena Ave. 


USERS 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Please send me your FREE booklet on What, When 
and How to spray. I raise the following crops: 


the volume shipped in the correspond- 
ing period last season. There has 
been marketed by Florida, thus far 
this season, 15,752 cars oranges and 
9,392 cars grapefruit, compared with 
last year’s movement at this time of 
13,825 cars oranges and 8,517 cars of 
grapefruit. 


Name 
Post Office 
Rs 3, Bi 


MO scape ja CAlispray Products 
soil and seed but the food habits of Get ta eei ay 


the consumer. 
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' CUSHMAN POWER 


for Sprayers and Dusters 


rc 


These well known vertical throttling-governed engines are used for 
power by many of the leading manufacturers who recognize the abso- 
lute necessity to the users of 


LIGHTER WEIGHT GREATER CAPACITY HIGHER PRESSURE 


,; Cushman Engines are much lighter in weight, built more compactly 
and deliver more power per pound. They are dust-proof, steady in 
*{ operation and require less attention. Regularly equipped with auto- 
type Carburetor and sensiive fly-ball-type Governor. Adapted for 0 See 
} eithe: belt or chain drive. Equipped with water tank, radiator or coil nition. With or without 


. cooling system. Magneto or battery ignition. eee 


— 
ea 
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eg 
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They have been successfully used for many difficult “power drive” 
jobs for fifteen years and are well and favorably known by manufactur- 
ers, dealers and repair station mechanics. Many thousands in successful 
use all over the country. 


Replace Your Engine With a Cushman 


If vou have a sprayer on which the engine does rot operate satisfactorily, or 
deliver sufficient pressure or capacity, replace your motor with a Cushman 
and get more power with less weight 

Write us the sprayer rou vse, or expect to buy, and we shall tell you what 
equipment and power is hest for your purpose. 

Engines for irrigation, pumping and all other purposes, sizes up to 20 H. P. 
Special Price on Cushman Light Plant, the best and most durable farm lighting 
plant on the market. 


6 to 8 H. P. Smooth running, 2-cyl- . 

inder engine. Cooled by water pipe 891 North 21st Street, Lincoln. Nebr. 

coil in bottom of spray solution tank. Branch Office and Stock Warehouse, Norfolk, Va. 

Special oil pump system for side: hill C. H Sorenson, District Mgr., P. O. Box 1248 

operation. Weight 320 pounds. Special Repair and Sales Service through Yandre Sales Co., Orlando, Florida. 
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THE 
. PRIEND 
SPRAYER 


Endorsed by hundreds of 


Florida growers 


Don't wait until the last minute to place your order for a Sprayer. 


Do your investigating now, before you need it. 


If you have an old sprayer of any make, let us figure with you on putting a 


“FRIEND” Motor Pump on your present sprayer. 


Write for catalogue. 


Citrus Growers Supply Co. 


State Distributors 
303 Krause Bidg., Tampa, Florida 





Twenty-eight 
INSECTS AND INSECTICIDES 


Continued from page 11 

goods, and insects living underground. 
In the former case from twenty to 
twenty-five pounds of the liquid will 
be required to every thousand cubic 
feet of air space. It should be placed 
high up in the room in a shallow dish 
to allow of the fumes diffusing thru 
the room. When used against insects 
in the ground it should be poured onto 
a piece of absorbent material and this 
put down a hole previously bored and, 
if the ground is wet, it could be set 
light to by means of a long taper, 
and the hole immediately closed in, 
or the saturated material could simp- 
ly be placed in the hole and the hole 
then filled in. The fumes will in either 
case spread through the soil, killing 
the pests. Carbon bisulfide is disa- 
greeable to work with, as it gives off 
objectionable fumes, and, if these are 
inhaled in a close room, they bring on 
dizziness, nausea, coma and death. 
It is inadvisable for anyone affected 
with heart trouble to use this fumi- 
gant. Carbon bisulfide is highly in- 
flammable and should not be used as 
a fumigant on any material which may 
be beating spontaneously. Any sud- 
den distrubance in the atmosphere 
(if the vapor is very dense) such as 
the sudden dropping on the floor of a 
heavy article, would very probably ig- 
nite the gas. 


There seems to be an increasing 
demand for dust to use against cer- 
tain insects. It certainly has advan- 
tages over sprays as it is more porta- 
ble, and easier and more comfortable 
to apply. Dusting machines can be 
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quickly refilled and can be used in 
places which would be inaccessible 
to the more cumbersome spray rigs. 
Dust is, of course, absolutely useless 
against scale insects, but gives excel- 
lent results against such insects as 
aphids, thrips, pear psylla, hairy cat- 
erpillars, cherry or pear slug. 


EVERGLADES EXPERIMENT 
STATION BEGINS WORK 


Work has commenced at the Ever- 
glades Experiment Station. The es- 
tablishment of this station was au- 
thorized by the Legislature of 1921, 
but, until recently, floods and other 
contingencies prevented the beginning 
of active operations. 

Geo. E. Tedder, an experienced 
farmer and fruit grower, an employee 
of the State Plant Board for the las* 
seven years, is foreman. He began 
work on December 10. 

Prior to that date a residence and 
a small office and laboratory building 
had been completed in accordance 
with plans prepared by Chief Engineer 
F. C. Elliot of the Everglades Drain- 
age Board. Since that time much 
construction work has been done un- 
der the direction of Glenn V. Scott, 
assistant chief engineer. The im- 
provements recently installed include 
a well, pumping outfit, engine, electric 
light plant and _ telephone. Small 
buildings are also being erected for 
the accommodation of laborers, as no 
labor is to be had except such as is 
brought from several miles distant. 

Director Wilmon Newell spent from 
December 15 to 23 at the station in 





connection with the inauguration of 
work there and in formulating plans 
for the agricultural work which is be- 
ing got under way as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Land is now being cleared for 
the initial plantings of grasses and 
forage crops, sugar cane, fruit trees, 
etc. 

The physical difficulties of estab 
lishing an institution of this kind at 
a point 40 miles from the nearest 
railroad station are numerous and 
sometimes hard to overcome. The 
pubiic has been assured, however, 
that work will go forward just as rap- 
idly as possible. 

As late as October, 1923, there were 
several inches of water on the prop- 
erty, due to the high level of Lake 
Okeechobee. With the completion in 
November of a dyke or levee around 
the south and east sides of the lake 
the lake water was cut off and it is 
not thought that that portion of the 
Everglades wil) again be subject to 
overfiow. 

The station is located near Belle 
Glede. in Palm Beach county, on the 
Hillsborough Canal, about three miles 
southeast of Belle Glade and about 
eight miles down that canal from the 
lock. The cross-state highway which 
will connect West Palm Beach with 
Fort Myers follows the bank of the 
cana) across the front of the station 
property. The rock surfacing of this 
highway from West Palm Beach _ to 
Belle Glade was recently completed, 
so that a good road is now available 
for the entire distance of 41 miles be- 
tween West Palm Beach and the sta- 
tion. 


Twenty Years of Experience 


and close study of Florida soils and their needs, particularly as regards 


Citrus Crops, produced 


BETTER QUALITY FERTILIZERS 


They are right as to availability, sources and mechanical condition. 


Write for further information. 


Trueman Fertilizer Company 


Agricultural Chemicals 


Special Mixtures 
Insecticide Materials 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Money and Credit 


These are the commedities in which the Florida Mortgage, Title 
and Bonding Company deals. Like other mortgage companies of sim- 
ilar character over the country, it is dealing in the safest commodity in 
the world. The company will give the public best possible service in 
financing homes, farms, groves, mortgages, bonds, commercial paper, 
and other well secured obligations. 


A particular feature of the company which enables it to render 
a real service to this section of Florida will be its underwriting of first 
mortgage bond issues to finance construction loans. The funds of 
the company are invested directly in the highest grade collateral, amply 
secured and guaranteed. The securities in which the company deals 
are safe, liquid and profitable. 

















This company is a home institution, organized under the laws of 
Florida by Florida people who have money and reputation at stake. 
Its authorized capital is $2,500,000. 






There yet remains an opportunity to purchase a limited amount 
of shares in units of one share 8% preferred and one share of common, 
par value $200.00 per unit. 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


ident: First Vice-President: 
Charles H. Brown, Mayor_ Pampa. Frank F. Pulver, Mayor St. Peters 
Banker, and well known financier. burg, Hotel Owner and Capitalist. 
Second Vice-President: Secretary and Treasurer: 


Frank P. Shutts, Miami; Lawyer, N. A. Perry, Banker, Tampa, Fla. 
Publisher, Corporation head. 
















Director: Director: 
John H. Perry, New York and Florida. Alfred H. Wagg, West Palm Beach, 
President American Press Associa- Banker and Real Estate Developer. 


tion; head of Newspaper Syndicate. 


Florida Mortgage, Title & Bonding Co. 


715 Florida Avenue 





FLORIDA MORTGAGE 


TITLE AND BONDING CoO. 
715 Florida Avenue 
Tampa, Florida. 













Gentlemen: 
I would appreciate more information about 


your company. 
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GROWER SEEKS 
NEW BY-PRODUCT 





Cc. C. Ruprecht, of Orlando, one of 
the big citrus growers of that section, 
is seeking information from the De- 
partment of Agriculture as to the pos- 
sibilities of new citrus by-products, 
as shown by the following letter, 
which is published with the permis- 
sion of Mr. Ruprecht. The reply of 
the Department, when given, will be 
printed for the benefit of the readers 
of The Citrus Industry. 





January 28, 1924. 
The Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: 

As a grower of citrus fruits, the 
writer is interested in any outlet for 
this fruit other than that offered by 
the present markets which as you per- 
haps know are affording the grower 
no returns at all and in fact stands to 
show a decided loss on the cost of pro- 
duction. 

While this is due to high freight 
rates, poor distribution and large pro- 
duction, still it seems that some other 
outlet can be procured. 

As an electrical and chemical en- 
gineer it has appealed to the writer 
in the way of the production of alco- 
hol, vinegar, etc. 

Kindly give the writer such infor- 
mation as is at hand both on the pro- 
duction of alcohol and_ restrictions 
and conditions under which it can be 
produced. Also any information as to 
methods, apparatus, etc., that is need- 
ed for its production. 

Is there any field for the production 
of vinegars, essential oils and other 
by-products? 

The fruit production of Florida is 
going to suffer a great depression un- 
less some means is found for using 
the surplus and faulty fruit. 

Thanking you for any information 
available, I am, 

Yours very truly, 

Cc. C. Ruprecht. 


A class ig not a party, and you should- 
n't dress so fine; 

You should be just neat and dainty 
when you go to school at nine. 
Low heeled shoes and simple dresses 

should always be the rule; 
Other things are out of taste when a 
lassie goes to school.—P. W. K. 


The rooster is the main bird in the 
flock, and a poor rooster is dear at any 
price. So get a good one. 

In writing to advertisers, please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 
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AMERICAN FRUIT GROWERS 
HELPING RETAILERS SELL 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 





Over 5,200 independent retailers of 
fresh fruits and 725 units of chain 
stores in New York City alone are 
now displaying Blue Goose dealer 
helps. These dealer helps distribut- 
ed by the American Fruit Growers, 
Inc., range from large attractive dis- 
plays for the entire store including 
window displays to various kinds of 
display cards and fruit containers. 
Blue Goose apples, oranges and grape- 
fruit are featured in all of these dis- 
plays.—The N. Y. Packer. 


One of the reasons for the sordid in 
so many lives is that they have never 
smelled the warm fragrance of dirt 
fresh from the turn of the plough. The 
nearer we get to Earth—our original 
mother—the nearer we get to God, 
who is the Father of all——George Mat- 
thew Adams. 

Florida’s bee products total about a 
quarter of a million annually. It is a 
paying business. Try it. Spring is the 
best time to start. 


“very long stem on a citrus fruit 
means at least one other fruit punc- 
tured, thus making an entrance for 
spores that cause disease. 


IIe who has not at some time fol- 
lowed the plough has missed one of 
the great experiences of life-—George 
Matthew Adams, 


Sitti 


Grand Central Ave. 


The Big BUSINESS COLLEGE 
of Florida offers you high-grade 
employment in the fastest grow- 
ing city. All modern commer- 
cial subjects, including Teleg- 
raphy. Open all year in our new 
building. No entrance examin- 
ations. Large faculty, and fine 
equipment. Enroll NOW. Free 
souvenir and catalog by send- 
ing this ad. 





TOP TRS cc cccovsuccainebaon 


RENEE: . cctindcumionanneionnnan 





State Agent and 
Distributor 


Kimbrough 


and Skinner 


Irrigation Supplies 


Pumping Machinery 
Pipe Valves & Fittings 














Phone 1743 












D. E. FISHBACK 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


West Livingston and R. R. 






Contracting Engineer 











Truck Farm 
and 
Grove Irrigation 


Installed Complete. 
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Yes, We Have Some More 


Sprayers and Dusters 


The “ORLANDO 
Sprayer 


Equipment standard — 
Witte 3 h. p. gas engine, 
Myers Triplex spray pump, 
all-cypress 200-gallon tank, 
steel wheels and axles, sand- 
proof, steel channel frame. 
Price $475.00 F. O. B. Or- 
lando, Florida. 


The “ORLANDO 


Duster 


Equipment standard — 
Witte 3 h. p. gas engine, 
“Orlando” duster and hop- 
per, steel wheels and axles, 
wood frame—take off and 
you have grove wagon. 


Price’ $375.00 F. O. B. Or- 
lando, Florida. 


J. 1. Case T. M. Co. 12-20 sand-proof tractor, built and designed for 
saud of Florida. Disc harrows, implements, road building machinery, 
plows 


Fordson “‘Non-Rear”’ tractor hitches—Insure safety of driver, and 
more pull on draw-bar. 


Aluminum and brass castings, patterns, welding, precision machine 
work. Engineering service—designers and builders. 


Orlando Manufacturing Company 


No. 211 Long (Crace) St. Orlando, Florida 
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Exchange Review of Citrus 


TAMPA, Feb. 5.—With the _ ship- 
ment of 25,134 cars of oranges and 
grapefruit from the state up to Feb. 
1, approximately one-half of Florida’s 
estimated citrus production for the 
1923-24 season has been marketed, 
says Business Manager C. E. Stewart, 
of the Florida Citrus Exchange, in his 
January review on citrus crop and 
market conditions. Describing crop 
conditions, the business manager 
says: 

“Generally favorable growing condi- 
tions for grapefruit and orange groves 
were experienced throughout Florida 
in January. There have been no re- 
ports of exceptional dryness in any 
citrus localities. The cold weather 
the first few days of the month 
caused no damage to fruit or trees 
and served to improve the keeping 
qualities of both oranges and grape- 
fruit, so that fruit is now shipping 
better than it did in December. With 
the continuance of favorable growing 
weather fruit should continue to show 
some increase in size and thereby re- 
duce to some extent the percentage 
of small sizes. 

“There is an adequate supply of re- 
frigerator cars to handle the present 
citrus movement from Florida. Light 
shipments the past month have afford- 
ed railroads opportunity to accumu- 
late a large part of their equipment 
in this territory. Even with the de- 
mands of the mid-winter vegetable 
movement, it is expected that there 
will be plenty of refrigerators avail- 
able for Florida shippers, for several 
weeks, at least. 


“January was no exception to the 
slump in citrus trading which usually 
follows the holiday season,” says Mr. 
Stewart in reference to marketing. 
“Exceedingly cold weather through- 
out the north slowed. up movement 
considerably. Even under reasonably 
light shipments, the markets failed to 
respond favorably and the average 
prices received for grapefruit and or- 
anges were not sufficient to net grow- 
ers a reasonable profit. At the close 
of the month prices showed a slight 
improvement, medium sizes being in 
greatest demand. 

“While shipments for January were 
about 500 cars less than last Jan- 
uary, dealers have been slow in buy- 
ing. After the holidays the packing 


Situation 


houses usually resume operations 
about the tenth, but this season they 
began much earlier. Consequently 
the volume carried over was greater 
than usual and the markets did not 
clean up. Therefore, dealers were 
pretty well supplied, and market con- 
ditions being uncertain, were inclined 
to buy only for the immediate de- 
mands of their trade. 

“Large quantities of fruit are still 
being received in northern markets 
on consignment, creating a condition 
which is hindering any material im- 
provement in the present situation 
and working to the detriment of the 
growers. 

“During the past month there was 
shipped from the state 6,484 cars of 
citrus, as compared with 6,653 cars 
moved in December and 7,343 cars 
shipped in January of 1923. The total 
volume of oranges and_ grapefruit 
shipped to United States and Canadi- 
an markets from Florida, California 


———— 


THE VAN FLEET SPRAYERS 
AND DUSTERS 


| 





Owing to the general tendency of citrus growers towards the use of Power 
Sprayers and Dusters of large capacity to be operated by gasoline engines, we 
have given this part of our Product special attention, and desire to refer to the 
improved line of Pumps, Dusters and Gas Engines that are installed on our 


complete outfits. 


SPROCKET and CHAIN drive used in transmitting power from engine to pump. 
SPROCKET and CHAIN drive used to operate agitator. 
TANK—Cypress 200 gallon capacity, properly ironed. 


STRAINER—Positive and simplified. 


DIMENSIONS—Height 4 feet 3 inches, length 6 feet 11 inches. 
WHEELS—30-inch front and 40-inch rear with 8-inch tires, spoke heads flush 


with tires. 


TREAD—56 inches. _Axle—4-inch dropped and of steel. 


FRAME—4-inch channel steel. 


EQUIPMENT—Two 50-foot lengths Rainbow Spray Hose 2 guns or 2 rods. 


Submerged Filler attachment extra. 
Prices upon request. 


THE VAN FLEET COMPANY 
Florence Villa, Florida 





County Representatives Open. 


and Porto Rico the past month was 
10,351 cars.” 

Concluding his review with a sum- 
mary of California conditions, Mr. 
Stewart says: “California’s orange 
crop to be marketed during the cur- 
rent year, it is now reported, will be 
approximately 10 per cent short of 
the original estimate, with a large 
percentage running to small sizes, It 
was previously estimated that more 
oranges would go to markets from 
California this year than last. With 
a shortage of only 10 per cent no 
doubt there will still be plent.y of 
California fruit to supply its regular 
trade. 


“An average of 110 cars oranges: 


per day were moved to markets by 
California shippers during January. 
This movement is considered reason- 
ably light, and may increase during 
the coming month.” 


Common eggs cost too much. 
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Next Crop The Best Ever! 


Prices of Hardie Sprayers have been reduced. Why be without the crop-im- 
proving, time-saving reserve power of those famous sprayers any longer? Here 
you have the pump with 90 per cent wear removed—the wear comes almost 
entirely on soft cylinder packings easily 
replaced. No crossheads; no guides; no 


complicated parts, ‘The’ engine works HARDIE 
PRESSURE Dust Proof 


-which is so necessary in reaching every 


square inch of fruit and tree in the short- RIDA 
est time with the least labor. Other 
00 


Hardie values should interest you, t 
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the Autoplex Trucks—underslung and r 
short turning; big wheels with big, wide SPRAYER / { 
tires, making pulling easy; the Cushmar / 
engine, giving 4 full horse power with a J | 
weight of only 190 pounds; the sand-re- iV i] | | 


moving suction settling chamber; and the 
sand-excluding hood. 
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a |) a 
Fertilizer i AWN 
Company 


Tampa, Fla. 


Ten (10) Branch Ware- 
houses and Service Sta- 
tions in Florida. 


\ 


provements and 
refinements are 
described in our 
Catalog, which 
is vours for the 


asking. 
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Ocklawaha Pedigreed 
Citrus Trees 


Standard varieties budded to Sour Orange and Rough Lemon 
root systems, also the leading “Fancy” varieties suitable for home 
orchard plantings, the entire list comprising 12 varieties on Sour 


Orange root and 18 varieties on Rough Lemon root. 


Ocklawaha Nurseries 


LAKE JEM, FLA. 


Forty-four 
THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 


Continued from page 5 
blood pressure has reduced from 200 
to 140, a perfect normal condition for 
my age of 63. 

“A Daily Dozen.” That is the rem- 
edy for humanity’s troubles and for 
ours. There are not too many oranges 
if people will eat what they should to 
keep in perfect condition. If people 
would all consume every day their 
“daily dozen” oranges and grapefruit 
combined, there would not be enough 
to go around. 

The daily dozen idea, if carried out, 
will solve our problem. Let us push 
the daily dozen idea—a daily dozen 
and youth—precious youth—for every 
one. 

Ripe oranges will keep you young, 
will keep off rheumatism by prevent- 
ing the forming of uric acid in the 
blood. Grapefruit will defer old age. 
They are both the Elixir of Life. Let 
us all pledge ourselves here and now 
to consume our “Daily Dozen.” 

How are we going to get the price 
the retailer puts on the “Daily Dozen” 
oranges reduced to a fair profit based 
on the price he pays? Part of the 
trouble at the present time can be 
placed at the door of the profiteering 
retailer. Suppose he pays $3.50 de- 
livered for 176 oranges, or two cents 
each, 24 cents a dozen, add 50% prof- 
it, 12c a dozen (that should be enough) 
and this would make 36 cents ‘per 
dozen over the counter to the cus- 
tomer. As a matter of fact the retail- 
ers are getting fruit for less than 
$3.50. We want the cooperation of 
you commission merchants—we want 
the cooperation of the retailers. We 
want them to feel we are working to- 
gether. We want to stabilize the 
price and guarantee a supply at that 
price. We are in shape to do it. Vol- 
ume is what makes money for the re- 
tailer—volume is what will make mo- 
ney for the wholesaler, and volume is 
what the grower has to give, and vol- 
ume is what we have got to move. If 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States would consume each 
his “Daily Dozen,” there would not be 
enough to go around. If one-third of 
the people in the United States would 
eonsume a “Daily Dozen” oranges for 
six months, it would take 600,000,000 
boxes to supply them. If one-fourth 
ef the people consumed a half dozen 
« day, they would consume 150,000,000 
boxes in six months, and if they did 
consume their “Daily Dozen,” just 
think of the health that would be 
turned loose. We could be wading in 
health and every one would have to 
rush each day to get his “Daily Doz- 
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en” before his neighbor got it. 

A glass of orange juice contains as 
much nourishment as a glass of milk 
—and its middle name is Vitamin— 
Vitality. Does the ordinary man know 
this? And a glass of orange juice 
contains two and one-half Florida or- 
or four California oranges. It 
to consume a dozen 
Three glasses of juice 


anges 
should be easy 
oranges a day. 
will almost do the trick—one glass at 
It is a wonderful drink— 
I know, for I am drinking it every day. 

I don't mean water flavored with 
sugar and orange oil, such as is served 
at the orange drink stands all over 
New York. I mean honest-to-goodness 
orange juice—the real stuff. 

Do you want to remain healthy— 
keep away disease? Eat, or drink, 
your “Daily Dozen.” Drink orange 
juice—pure orange juice. Eat oranges 
and eat grapefruit—defy old age. 

The Fountain of Youth is within 
the reach of every one—it is in the 
“Daily Dozen.” Our wonderful grape- 
fruit should be called “Old Age De- 
ferred.” 

If every one who does not want to 
grow old would eat a grapefruit a day 
our market troubles would be over. 
Why not get them to do it? 


each meal. 


MIAMI CURB MARKET 


A FINANCIAL SUCCESS 


Miami's curb market has been an 
unqualified success, if figures sub- 
mitted by the market masters for the 
first year of operation are to be con- 
sidered. Sales during this time totaled 
$117,960, while it cost but $1,614.70 to 
conduct the market. 

Over 130 farmers took advantage 
of the market as a means of dispos- 
ing of their produce, and it was used 
a total of ‘154 days during the year, 
being open three days a week—Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays, ex- 
cepting holidays. A charge of 25 
cents a day was made for the use of 
stalls. The market was fully equipped 
with rest rooms, had janitor service 
and special efforts were made to keep 
everything in a sanitary condition. A 
paid secretary and treasurer was 
hired, thus records were kept com- 
plete and up to date. 

Against the expenditure of $1,614.70 
a slightly larger amount—$1,659.10— 
was taken in from stall rentals and 
other sources. The first annual re- 
port was submitted by J. S. Rainey 
(county agent), J. C. Baile and C. C. 
Pemberton. 


In writing to advertisers, 
mention The Citrus Industry. 


please 


VIRGINIA 
CAROLINA 


V-C Fertilizers 


One Of The Keys 


To Successful Citrus 
Growing Is Proper 
Fertilization 


While culture, pruning and spray- 
ing play an important part, these 
operations are of little value un- 
less the trees are well supplied 
with plant food. 


Make sure that your trees are 
supplied with the kind of fertil- 
izers that produce good growth 
and full development of fruit. 


V-C Citrus Fertilizers are es- 
pecially formulated for the exact- 
ing needs of citrus trees. Our fa- 
cilities for securing and manufac- 
turing high grade materials, com- 
bined with years of experience in 
supplying the most _ successful 
growers, enable us to furnish goods 
of the highest quality which will 
give the best results. 


Our Agricultural Service Bureau 
is at the command of our custo- 
mers and will be glad to answer 
any questions regarding the use of 
fertilizers or the culture of citrus 
crops. This service is free. Write 


Agricultural Service Bureau, 


Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company 


of Delaware 
Fla., 
Melvin, Division Manager, 


Jacksonville, Division, 
CS. %, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Warehouses at Sanford, Winter 
Haven, and storage facilities at 

many convenient points. 


VIRGINIA 
CAROLINA 


V-C Fertilizers 
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CITRUS SCAB 


is a serious disease of grapefruit in the springtime. To control, spray (1) 
into the bloom when the petals have partially fallen; (2) and again two 
weols afterward; using 


IDEAL LIME SULPHUR SOLUTION 
(1 gallon in 40 gallons of water) 





Where the Scab is very severe and difficult to ‘control, use iDWAL 
BORDEAUX-OIL EMULSION PASTE instead at a strength of one gallon 
in fifty gallons of water. Write us or consult any salesman of the Wilson 
& Toomer Fertilizer Company for prices and for further information con- 
cerning the control of this disease and other grove problems. 


USE BEAN POWER SPRAYERS 
EFFICIENCY ECONOMY SATISFACTION 


To be effective, spraying must be done at the right time and in the 
proper manner. Use the right type of sprayer. BEAN POWER SPRAYERS 
are giving universal satisfaction. Write for descriptive Catalogue and 
compare Bean Sprayer features with those of other makes. 


Horida Agricultural Supply Company 


Lake Wales Jacksonville 
Florida 
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SOLVING FLORIDA 
CITRUS PROBLEMS 


Continued from page 10 


fruit. Suppose as soon as it was de- 
termined that a large crop was set 
that all growers had removed all the 
small, inferior and scarred fruit from 
the trees, and kept on removing them 
during the growing period as they ap- 
peared, and the number removed had 
been one-third of the whole. The two- 
thirds remaining on the trees would 
have increased in size sufficient to 
make almost as many boxes as there 
would have been had no thinning 
been done, and it would have been 
$5.00 stuff. Some will say this is too 
expensive. It will not cost as much 
per tree as it will cost at picking time 
to carefully pick and haul to the pack- 
ing house where it still must be, or at 
least should be, sorted out after it has 
robbed the fruit that should have been 
left on the trees of its growth. The 
successful peach and apple growers 
grade their fruit by early thinning on 
the trees. By adopting better meth- 
ods of care and culture and by giving 
closer study to the kinds of fertilizer 
necessary to be used to give our fruit 
the best finish, texture and flavor pos- 
sible, will also be of great aid to the 
marketing problems. 

A system can be. followed in pick- 
ing fruit that will also be helpful. 
Trees that have light crops should be 
picked first before the fruit gets too 
large. When there is a short crop in 
the state and there are some trees 
heavily loaded the larger fruit could 
be picked and the smaller left to grow, 
always bearing in mind the production 
of standard sizes and quality of fruit. 
We showd always remember that 
when we insist on filling up the mar- 
kets with poor stuff that is showing 
us no profit, we are injuring the grow- 
ers who do produce good fruit and 
are entitled to a full return for their 
labor. By the growers giving more 
concern to the kind of stuff they grow 
and less to finding fault with the oth- 
er fellow, and the marketing agencies 
stop fighting each other, put their 
cards on the table as«touching ‘istri- 
bution, each utilizing their great mar- 
keting force in extending and hand- 
ling the markets, the readjustment of 
rates to markets which we of a right 
should be able to use, the unfortun- 
ate condition now existing will have 
been turned to good account, bring- 
ing its reward in the future. 


CITRUS GROWER SHOULD 
USE KNIFE IN WINTER 


Just about the worst diseases of 
citrus fruit can be controlled if the 
correct procedure is followed. These 
diseases are melanose and stem-end 
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rot. The remedy calls for pruning out 
dead branches and twigs in winter, 
and spraying with a 3-3-50 Bordeaux 
mixture (plus oil) from ten to twenty 
days after the blossoms have dropped. 

That, in brief, is what specialists 
ot the Florida College of Agriculture 
have to say about how to best con- 
trol these very serious diseases of 
citrus. 

Winter is the dormant, or the most 
nearly dormant, season in the citrus 
grove, and then is the time to prune. 

After this first measure has been 
taken, put away the pruning knives 
and saws and wait for the time when 
the second measure is in order. This 
measure is spraying with 3-3-50 
Bordeaux mixture which has been 
mixed with 1 per cent of oil emulsion 
(stock solution). This spraying should 
be done ten to twenty days after the 
blossoms drop. That would mean that 
under no circumstances are more than 
two sprayings necessary in a year’s 
time. And spraying for melanose 
SHOULD NEVER BE DONE when 
the trees are dormant, or in winter. 

Pruning implements should be dis- 
infected before and after the work, 
and at intervals during the day. Cut 
out ALL dead or withered wood, for 
such wood is the hotbed of the spores 
of the fungi which cause melanose 
or other diseases. 


FLORIDA MAN WRITES 
IMPORTANT BULLETIN 


Professor J .R. Watson,entomolo- 
gist of the Florida Experiment Sta- 
tion, has just written a bulletin that 
is certain to have an important place 
in scientific literature, in the opinicn 
of his associates. 

This work is entitled “Synopsis aud 
Catalog of the Tyhanoptera of North 
America.” It attempts to list all the 
insects coming within this order on 
the continent and islands of North 
America, in addition to telling where 
they live and who found and described 
them. 

This is the first work of its nature 
since one in 1911 by a man named 
Moulton. Moulton’s work enumerated 
40 genera and 118 species, while tne 
new one lists 86 genera and over 3(0 
species. 

Professor Watson is receiving let- 
ters from specialists all over the coun- 
try congratulating him upon his most 
important .work. 


The latest and most hopeful alliance 
among the professions is that of farm- 
ers and bankers. 


In writing to advertisers, 
mention The Citrus Industry. 


please 


Home Light 
Plant 


$245.00 


Complete 


Have your own electric 
lights. Write us for litera 
ture or demonstration 


Automatic 
water sys- 
tems elimi- 
nating over- 
head tanks. 
Running 
water to all 
parts of 
your house 
and out- 


buildings, 


We make complete in- 
stallations of Water Sys- 
tems, Electric Light plants 


and Irrigation Systems. 


We carry a complete stock 
of 14 to 20 horse power 
Engines, and can make im- 
mediate delivery and in- 
stallation. Water systems 
in stock for immediate de- 
liveries on all sizes. 


Southern Water Supply Co., 
L. A. GABLE, Mgr. 
807 Tampa St., Tampa 


Distributors of 
Cushman Engines 
Cushman Light Plants 
Duro Water Systems 
Deming Pumping Systems 
Home Light Plants 
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OO NO NOON GON NO NOY 


Oldsmar Frost 
Protectors 
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Sturdy and reliable, giving you, year after year, the de- 


OI) 


pendable service that is built into them. 


ir JEY JE J 


Self-contained, carrying in their base sufficient fuel for 
a night’s firing, they are easily and rapidly reflled and 
ready for another night's work should they again be called 


upon. 


BUS OMORR TE TE ZB 


Reliable, durable and economical, Oldsmar Frost Pro- 
tectors have no rival in the grove heating field. Low in ini- 
tial cost, built to outlive the grove they are installed in 


without upkeep expense, Oldsmars are an investment that 
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pays handsome dividends. 


Asking us to demonstrate Oldsmars to you in your own 


COMO OR 


grove obligates you in no way. - 


Ot Jai 


Phone, wire or write, 


TAOLNOA 


KORO) 


Keller Heating Company 


Oldsmar, Florida 
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NOTHING WILL BEAT THE 
PECAN; GIVE IT A TRIAL 





Nothing will give greater returns 
for the investment than the pecan, 
nor require as little attention, when 
planted around the house, yard or 
barn. Therefore, why not plant a few 
trees where they will receive plenty 
of plant faod from the waste of the 
barn lots and chicken houses? 

Pecan trees cannot be planted in 
orchard arrangement, forgotte1 for 
eight or ten years, and then returned 
to for bountiful crops of tuts each 
year thereafter. A pecan orchard re- 
quires as careful cultivatioa, fertiliza- 
tion, spraying, etc., as any fruit or nut 
crop. 

Select a well-drained sandy loam 
soil, underlaid with a good porous 
clay subsoil, for the pecan, if possible, 
is the advice of G. H. Blackmon, pe- 
can culturist of the Florida Experi- 
ment Station. The pecan, however, 
will thrive on a variety of soils, and 
is sometimes seen in a thrifty, pro- 
ductive condition on soils not gen- 
erally considered adapted to it. Soil 
that has standing water, rock or a 
hardpan near the surface should not 
be set to pecans. 

This nut, as with other fruits and 
nuts, does not come true to seed; it 
must be budded or grafted to get the 
kind desired. Therefore, secure trees 
from the nearest reliable nursery, and 
do not try to get the largest nut they 
have. Look around and investigate 
the varieties that are succeeding in 
the given locality under consideration 
and make your selections accordingly. 

Set the trees carefully with the 
roots in their natural position, using 
only the top soil, making firm with 
the feet, and thoroughly saturating 
the soil around the roots with water. 
Plant the trees at least 60 feet apart. 

Cultivate clean during March, April 
and part of May; then plant velvet 
beans and turn under the last of Sep- 
tember. Put soil in condition and 
plant oats to be plowed under about 
March 1. Repeat this system every 
year. In spring and fall plow just 
deep enough to hide the material be- 
ing turned under. 

Give the pecan plenty of barnyard 
manure, 


N. S. W. BANANAS SUFFERING 


So great have been the injuries to 
the banana crop along the Tweed Riv- 
er of New South Wales as a result of 
the disease “bunchy top” that it is 
doubtful whether this crop will be 
planted extensively in New South 
Wales in the future. A delegation of 
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eighteeu members from the Pan-Pa- 
cific Conference investigated the 
stricken area and failed to discover 
the cause of the disease or any rem- 
edy. According to Consul Romeyn 
Wormuth, Newcastle, in a report to 
the Department of Commerce, all ef- 
forts to stay the progress of this dis- 
ease have failed. 


When should seed be planted? When 
the soil is ready and when experience 
has shown the season has sufficiently 
advanced. Never depend on the moon; 
it has other things to do. 


Doc Hiller says: Avoid spending 
money (even pennies, nickels or 
dimes) for needless things, lest you 
come to want needed things. 


In writing to advertisers, please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply it 
by five, and you will have the cost of 
the advertisement for one _ insertion. 
Multiply this by the total number of in- 
sertions desired and you will have the 
total cost. This rate is so low that we 
cannot charge classified accounts, and 
would, therefore, appreciate a remittance 
with order. No advertisement accepted 
for less than 560 cents. 


REAL ESTATE 





FOR SALE—5 and 10 acre farms, all cul- 
tivated ready for seed. $100 per acre 
on easy terms. American Develop- 
ment Co., Arcadia, Fla. 2t 


ONLY $1,000 DOWN gets LAKESIDE 
200-tree bearing orange grove, 5-room 
house, 22 acres fine fruit trucking soil. 
borders two beautiful lakes; fishing, boat- 
ign, bathing, good neighbors, 2 miles to 
town, high school; only $3,000 to close es- 
tate. Stuart R. Greiner, Eustis, Fla. 1t 
10 ACRE ORANGE, grapefruit grove, 6 

years old. Lakeland Highlands. nex’. to 

Haskell Townsite on Dixie Highway, 

near Haskell station and packing house 

a H. J. Strimple, Penns Grove, 


THE GROVE YOU WANT—You'll find it 
fully’ described and correctly priced in 
our new booklet “Groves and Farms” 
just issued. Send for copy. Dotsun & 
Company 816% Franklin St., Tampa, 
Florida 








WILL FXCHANGE West Texas cattle 
ranch for unimproved or improved land 
in Florida. What have you? Give 
price and full particulars. T. BE. Bart- 
lett, 3410 McKinley Ave., ElPaso, Tex- 
as. 


CALIFORNIA 


$5,000 CASH—$5,000 

Balance 1-2 NET profits from crops. 

20 Acres full bearing Navels. $10,000 
eight room house. 

Chance to acquire beautiful home and 
profitable business with small outlay. 

Buyer must know citrus culture and 
reside on property. 

Other business interests cause this 
exceptional opportunity. 

CLARENCE GELDERT, Owner. 

1765-G North Bronson Avenue, Los Ange. 
les, California. 

EARLY BEARING Papershel) Pecan 
trees, budded or grafted and guaran- 
teed. Great shortage this year. Write 
for catalog today. Bass Pecan Com- 
pany, Lumberton, Miss. 

Want to hear from owner having farm 
for sale; give particulars and lowest 











price. John J. Black Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin. 


NURSERY STOCK 


POLK LAKE NURSERIES 


Offer to the grower young trees of 
standard variety, backed by 30 years of 
nursery experience and a guarantee 
which only honest dealing can justify. 
For full information address A. H. Sloan, 
Box 413, Bartow, Fla. 


BANANA PLANTS for sale. Improved 
Cavendish, Hart, Orinoco, Ladyfinger. In- 
formation free. W. E. Bolles, Oldsmar, 
Fla. 


PAPER SHELL PECAN GROVE. Most 
trees 12 and 13 years old, which is full 
bearing age. Good condition. Forty 
acres. Located near Monticello, Fla., 
Price $500.00 per acre. Simpson Or- 
chard Co., Vincennes, Ind. 

100,000 sour and 100,000 sweet seedlings 

ready to line out in nursery, all free 

from disease and in thrifty condition; 
bargain for quick sale. Edward H. Hop- 
kins, Reddick, Florida. Nov. 4t 


FOR SALE—700 Valencia, Pineapple 
Marsh 4-year buds. Probably best in 
state. 1000 nursery stock. Sealed bids, 
Dec. 20. For information apply U, S. 

Dest. Agriculture, Box 1058, Orlando, 








FOR SALE—Peas and velvet beans of 
all kinds. New bags, even weights. All 
peas recleaned. H. M. Franklin, Tennille. 
Ga. Mar.-4t 





MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—One second hand Wallis 
tractor in  A-1 condition. Will sell 
cheap for cash. King Lumber and 
Manufacturing Company, Nocatee. 


WHITE WYANDOTT Cockrels, regal 
strain—the best in the country, direct 
from Martin pens. Utility and show 
birds $5.00 each; also eggs for hatch- 
ing $5.00 per 15. W. A. King, Gen. Del., 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 








FOR SALE—Dairy and stable manure, 
ear lots. Link & Bagley, Box 464, Tampa 
Florida. 6t 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, White Rocks, 
Toulouse Geese, Guineas, Angora and 
Milk Goats, Circular free. Woodburn, 
Clifton, Va. 


FLORIDA INVITES YOU—Write today 
for our new grove list in Supplement 
No. 4 to our regular booklet. It’s full 
of bargain offerings and more than 
likely contains full description of the 
very grove you'd like to own. Dotson 
& Company, 816% Franklin St., Tampa, 
Florida. 


JELLY GUAVAS. Our guava “Snow- 
white’ is the finest jelly guava ever 
grown. Nice plants 25c each, $2 for 10; 
$18 for 100. Send for free catalog of 
other fruits and flowers. Royal Palm 
Nurseries, Oneco, Florida. 





LISTEN to something good. Grapes 
are the ceming fruit crop for orange 
growers, or anyone who wants a good 
paying summer crop. Quick returns, 
small expense. We have well rooted 
plants of the following varieties: Car- 
men, Munson, Ellen Scott, and Malaga, 
also many other varieties. Can furnish 
cuttings all through winter. Plant now. 
T. B. Gautier, Box 151, Orlando, Fla. 

Nov. tf 


FOR SALE—Two Gas Engines, Wood 
Saw, Fireless Cooker and Cane Mill. 
R. O. Connor, 434 East Bay, Jackson- 

ville, Fla. Jan it 


Witte Gasoline Engines, Log Saws, 
Buzz Saws. 

Paul Water Systems, Tanks and Sup- 
plies. 

St. Marys Crude Oil Engines. 

Estimates on Complete Installations 
on request. Write for catalogs and prices. 

RUPRECHT AND COMPANY, 

211 Grace St. Orlando, Florida 
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